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FOREWORD 


In this issue Raymond and Alice Bauer attempt to assess the relation- 
ship of the mass media of communication to American Society. That this 
is a salient social issue barely needs comment. That this is still a con- 
ceptually fuzzy and empirically confusing topic also requires no elabora- 
tion, What the Bauers have attempted in order to fashion a cleaner fall- 
out generated by this issue is a fascinating intellectual exercise. First, they 
have explicated the “theory” of mass society. (Or better yet, portenting 
Coser’s criticism: a “theory” of mass society.) Following this, they ferret 
out the empirical record—principally from the communications research 
field—in order to compare the generalizations of the critics to the data 
gathered by the researchers. The discrepancies between the “reality” of 
theory and the “facts” of the empiricists merit discussion, And the Bauers, 
in an attempt to make sense in and of this penumbra, draw out many 
interesting and provocative conclusions. 

Because the editorial board of the JOURNAL believed this topic a 
controversial one, we have parted with tradition in this number. We 
have invited comment on the Bauers’ essay from social scientists whom 
we felt would provide differing points of view, who would disavow or 
augment some of the Bauers’ conclusions. (Like all the others concerned 
in the field, we, too, are in favor of pluralism.) Talcott Parsons and Wins- 
ton White have, in their comment, attempted to place the field of mass 
media of communication within the more familiar and finely etched- 
out fields of economic political theory. Lewis Coser has taken strong ex- 
ception to many of the Bauer’s conclusions as well as the empirical re- 
search cited by them. Since the comments were solicited with the hearty 
concurrence of the Bauers, we offered the Bauers an opportunity for 
counter-comments. 

There is no clear winner or loser in the debate. The ambiguities, 
conflicting evidence, and ideological preoccupation, which characterize 
this field, make it hazardous to confirm and identify reality, And yet this 
reality—the relationship of man to man, of man to state and community, 
of man to other differentiated elernents in a changing social system— 
needs to be determined and understood. It is to this challenge which the 
Bauers and their commentators have addressed themselves. 


Warren G. Bennis 
Issue Editor 














America, ‘Mass Society’ and Mass Media’ 


Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer 


I. What Model of Study Can Be Used 


There seems to be little doubt that there is some determinate re- 
lationship between a society and its system of communications. Certain 
gross relationships seemed obvious. It is certainly more than an accident 
that the society most developed technologically should also be the society 
in which mass communications are also most developed. The history of 
the growth of the American system of communications can be written 
largely in technological and economic terms. The extensive development 
of the mass media for transmission of information and entertainment de- 
pended on a high level of technological advance and a great deal of 
wealth and social leisure. It is equally certain that there is also a de- 
terminate relationship in the other direction, that a society as complex 
and extensive as ours requires a flow of information and ideas that could 
not be handled by more primitive means. It has also been suggested—al- 
though this is a moot point—that our civilization generates a demand 
(apart from and beyond opportunity) for the vast amount of diversion 
and entertainment that is produced by our press, radio, movies, and tele- 
vision. 

There is a considerable body of speculation and generalization con- 
cerning the relationship of the mass media of communication to American 
society. While there is a wide variety of assertions—optimistic and pessi- 
mistic, specific and general, informed and uninformed, sophisticated and 
naive—on this topic, there is only one position of prominence which ap- 
proximates a coherent “theoretical” statement, the so-called theory of 
mass society and mass culture. We use the word “theoretical” in quota- 


*In the several years since this essay was written in 1956-1957 (as part of 
a larger study of American society being conducted by Professor Walt W. Rostow 
in the Center for International Studies, M.I.T.) a good deal of material has 
continued to appear on this topic. In our judgment the newer material (es- 
says and empirical data) would not cause us to change the positions we took 
at the earlier period. There is, of course, a temptation to cite such newer data 
when it seems to favor one’s foresight. However, rather than succumb to such 
a temptation we have limited ourselves in mid—1960 only to such editorial re- 
visions as seemed needed for additional clarity. The arguments (and the sources) 
stand as of mid—1957. 





tion marks because we agree with Bell? that the statements of the pro- 
ponents do not in fact constitute a set of interrelated propositions of suf- 
ficient coherence to justify the label of a theory. Nevertheless the “theory 
of mass society” must, by virtue of its provocativeness, the articulateness 
of its supporters, and its prevalence among intellectuals, be taken as the 
point of departure in a discussion of the role of the mass media in 
America. : 

The essentials of the theory are rather familiar.’ Bell summarizes 
them briefly: 


The conception of “mass society” can be summarized as follows: 
The revolutions in transport and communications have brought men 
into closer contact with each other and bound them in new ways; the 
division of labor has made them more interdependent; tremors in one 
part of the society effect all others. Despite this greater interdependence, 
however, individuals have grown more estranged from one another. The 
old primary group ties of family and local community have been shat- 
tered; ancient parochial faiths are questioned; few unifying values have 
taken their place. Most important, the critical standards of an educated 
elite no longer shape opinion or taste. As a result, mores and morals 
are in constant flux, relations between individuals are tangential or com- 
partmentalized rather than organic. At the same time greater mobility, 
spatial and social, intensifies concern over status. Instead of a fixed or 
known status symbolized by dress or title, each person assumes a multi- 
plicity of roles and constantly has to prove himself in a succession of 
new situations. Because of all this, the individual loses a coherent sense 
of self. His anxieties increase. There ensues a search for new faiths. 
The stage is thus set for the charismatic leader, the secular messiah, 
who, by bestowing upon each person the semblance of necessary grace 
and fullness of personality, supplies a substitute for the older unifying be- 
lief that the mass society has destroyed.‘ 


The key event in the evolution of the mass society (not always 
explicitly acknowledged) was the development of printing. Once it was 
possible to disseminate printed material to large numbers of persons at 
low cost, a number of things began to happen. The intellectual and artistic 
level of printed material, it is argued, was watered down to suit the 
popular taste. With successive technological advances—movies, radio, 
television—the economics of mass communications demanded that a suc- 


* Daniel Bell, “The Theory of Mass Society,” Commentary, July, 1956, 75- 
83. 

* A representative statement of this view may be found in C. Wright Mills, 
The Power Elite, New York, Oxford University Press, 1956, Chapter 13, “The 
Mass Society.” Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White, editors, Mass Cul- 
ture, Glencoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1957, contains a good sample of representative 
essays by proponents of the notion of the mass society and mass culture. This 
volume contains also a number of well presented dissents. , 


*Bell, op. cit., p. 75. 





cessively broader audience be reached and hence that the level of per- 
formance be more and more accommodated to the least common de- 
nominator of taste. On the one hand, the public (the alternate term is 
“masses” ) became the patron of the arts. On the other hand, the broad 
mass of people also became the victims of mass communications. Being 
“atomized” by industrial society they developed an insatiable appetite for 
narcotizing diversion, a circumstance which makes them susceptible to the 
machinations of the few who control the media of communications, One 
result of this process, it is alleged, is that the groundwork is laid for totali- 
tarianism. Another result is the progressive deterioration of the arts and of 
cultural taste. The general argument is bolstered by a number of subsid- 
iary propositions. The mass media, by portraying debauchery and vio- 
lence, stimulate the same sort of behavior in the masses. The mass media 
became a substitute for “real” experience, etc. 

Many of these features of mass communications are blamed by some 
critics on specific groups or individuals who are regarded as being in a 
position to correct the abuses and improve the quality of information and 
entertainment (more properly, to replace entertainment by art since in 
these discussions the two are often placed in opposition to each other). 
However, the pure version of the “theory of mass society” treats the pos- 
sibility of such reform as an illusion: 


There are theoretical reasons why Mass Culture is not and can never be 
any good . .. The mass man is a solitary atom, uniform with and undif- 
ferentiated from thousands and millions of other atoms who go to make 
up “the lonely crowd,” as David Riesman well calls American society .... 
My own feeling is that, as in the case of the alleged responsibility of 
the German (or Russian) people for the horrors of Nazism (or Soviet 
Communism), it is unjust to blame social groups for this result. Hu- 
man beings have been caught up in the inexorable workings of a mech- 
anism that forces them . . . into its own pattern. I see Mass Cul- 
ture as a reciprocating engine, and who is to say, once it has been set 
in motion, whether the stroke or the counterstroke is “responsible” for 
its continued action?5 


A number of writers accept a large portion of the “theory of mass 
society” but view the role of the mass media more optimistically. Authors 
such as Lyman Bryson and others see the mass media as binding the in- 
dustrial society together, as serving as a latter-day town meeting, folk 
ceremony, town crier, etc.® This is to say they agree with much of what 


*Dwight Macdonald, “A Theory of Mass Culture” in Rosenberg and White, 
editors op. cit: These quotations are taken from pp. 69-72. Although they do 
not occur in sequence in the text they form the essence of Macdonald’s argument. 


*Lyman Bryson, editor, The Communication of Ideas; a Series of Addresses, 
New York: Institute for Religious and Social Studies, distributed by Harper & 
Bros. 1948. 





the critics of mass society have to say, but are less pessimistic about the 
side effects of mass communications and more optimistic in genera! about 
the fate of our society. For the most part, the position of the defenders of 
mass communications is less well developed, does not cut so deep, nor does 
it pose so many meaningful problems, It is not out of disrespect for the 
proponents of the more optimistic view that we have decided to focus our 
attention on the critics; it is rather that the critics constitute more of a 
challenge by virtue of their numbers, the plausibility of many of their dire 
predictions, and the elaborate machinery of scholarship they have mo- 
bilized. 

The over-all approach we would like to adopt is that of a parallel 
comparison of the “pure” form of the theory of mass society as it applies 
to the role of mass communications with the findings and the theoretical 
models of empirical researchers of mass communications. In doing this, we 
will have, of course, to indulge in certain exaggerations. The distinction 
between the “theorists” and the “researchers” is difficult to maintain 
empirically, since there is at many points a considerable overlap of per- 
sonnel, Furthermore, not all the “theorists of the mass society” agree at all 
points with the more extended version of that position. Nevertheless, the 
attempt seems worth the effort. Where there is an appropriate body of 
data, we will ask whether or not it squares with the theory of mass society. 
Where there are no direct data, we will compare the assumptions of the 
researchers with the assumptions of the “critics of mass society.” It does 
not follow inevitably, of course, that the assumptions of the researchers 
are necessarily more correct than the assumptions of the commentators. 
However, the assumptions of the researchers are more likely to be con- 
ditioned by their direct contact with empirical data. For this reason it 
seems worthwhile to proceed on an assumption of our own, that the as- 
sumptions of the researcher are likely to be closer to “reality.” 

The reader may perhaps be alert to the oft-made assertion that the 
researchers were hired to prove to advertisers that the mass media could in- 
fluence buying habits.’ This could lead one to anticipate that the research- 
ers are therefore prejudiced in favor of the mass media. Though honest 
men, they may in fact be so prejudiced. If they are, then our general 
observation that it was precisely the attempts to “prove” (or, more 
neutrally, assess) the effects of the mass media which led to a realization 
of their limitations, is all the more remarkable. 


II. The Communication Model’s Assumptions® 
The Myth of the Omnipotent Media 

Prior to World War II a substantial portion of the literate Americans 
seemed morbidly preoccupied with the power of the mass media. Ex- 


‘cf. David Riesman, “Listening to Popular Music,’ in Rosenberg and 
White, editors, op. cit., 408-409. 
* The same line of argument as we employ in this section will be found in 
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posés were written of the “lords of the press,” of the domination of the 
mass media by “special interests,” and of the low, conniving, sinister, and 
—of course—spectacularly successful tactics of such “propagandists” as 
George Creel, Ivy Lee, and Edward L. Bernays, Undergraduates were 
offered courses in “public opinion and propaganda” in which a good por- 
tion of the course time was devoted to training them in the analysis and 
detection of distortion in the press and radio. The Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis was formed. Adult education sessions were held. The U.S. 
Senate conducted an investigation of “munitions industry propaganda” 
upon our entrance into World War I. Readers, writers, researchers, social 
critics, almost everyone who viewed the mass media, whether from in- 
side or out, shared the common tacit impression of their omnipotence. 
The predominant view was that there was almost a one-to-one relation- 
ship between the content of the media and their impact on the public. A 
recent critic of the mass media says: “The opinion-maker’s belief in the 
media as mass persuaders almost amounts to magic. . .”® This belief in the 
magic of the media was not in the past confined to the opinion maker, but 
shared with him by the researcher and the critic. 

Katz and Lazarsfeld point out that the mass media were regarded 
historically either with optimism as being potentially the functional equiv- 
alent of the “town meeting” in the new urban society, or pessimistically 
“as agents of evil aiming at the total destruction of democratic society’— 
this latter view corresponding to that of the present-day critics of the mass 
media, Both parties, however, shared the same implied premises: 


From one point of view, these two conceptions of the function of 
the mass media appear widely opposed. From another viewpoint, how- 
ever, it can be shown that they are not far apart at all. That is to say, 
those who saw the emergence of the mass media as a new dawn for 
democracy and those who saw the media as instruments of evil design 
had very much the same picture of the process of mass communications 
in their minds. Their image, first of all, was of an atomistic mass of 
millions of readers, listeners and movie goers prepared to receive the 
Message; and secondly, they pictured every Message as a direct and 
powerful stimulus to action which would elicit immediate response. In 
short, the media of communication were looked upon as a new kind of 
unifying force—a simple kind of nervous system—reaching out to 
every eye and ear, in a society characterized by an amorphous social 
organization and a paucity of interpersonal relations.1° 





Elihu Katz and Paul Larzasfeld, Personal Influence, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1955. These authors assemble a good deal of research evidence in support 
of the researcher's model of communication. While our presentation agrees with 
theirs, our own ‘view of the researcher’s model evolved independently, although 
largely out of the same evidence. 


* Mills, op. cit., p. 315. 
*® Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. 16. 
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It is ironic, or perhaps inevitable, that this view is retained in sub- 
stantial fashion by only the critics of the mass media. We say that it is 
perhaps inevitable that this group retains this image because without 
this image they could not maintain their present level of alarm over the 
impact of the mass media. It would still be possible to be critical, but not 
with the same degree of intensity, and with the same degree of assurance 
that the content of the media could be equated with their effect on the 
populace. 

There were many sources, some negative and some positive, of this 
earlier exaggerated view of the power of the mass media. One of them 
was the bragging of World War I propagandists, such as George Creel. 
Their boasting, and the horrified reactions of the exposers of wartime 
propaganda reenforced each other. Secondly, a relatively few newspapers 
and then radio chains began to dominate the mass media. The absolute 
number of daily newspapers began to shrink after the first decade of the 
century, even though the population was growing rapidly. As far as the 
remaining newspapers were concerned, their independence was preju- 
diced by the growth of newspaper chains, and the wire services. In the 
thirties, radio, the new medium, appeared to be becoming even more 
“monopolistic” than the press. To these actual developments we must add 
a third factor, the attitude of Marxists toward capitalist society. Even 
if there had been no changes in the structure of the American mass media, 
or the experience of World War I propaganda, it is likely that many 
American intellectuals of the thirties would have been concerned with 
the fact that the mass media were owned by capitalists and largely fi- 
nanced by the advertising of other capitalists. 

To the above factors must be added a fourth negative one. Most 
communications research prior to World War II was concerned with the 
structure of the media, with their content, and with the nature of their 
audience or readership. The study of effects was much more poorly de- 
veloped. It is highly improbable that any one of these researchers in 
response to a direct question, would have said that there was a direct 
linear relationship between the content of the communications he was 
studying and the effect of this content on the audiences he studied. Yet, 
either this assumption was built into his work, or he had to question it 
directly by studying effects rather than taking them for granted. Needless 
to say, effects were studied and the more they were studied, the more 
vulnerable became the notion of the omnipotence of the mass media. Ef- 
fect studies date back well into the early twenties. However, it was not 
until approximately the beginning of World War II that their full impact 
was felt and the researchers’ model of the role of the mass media began to 
diverge explicitly from that which is still held by many commentators on 
mass communications. 

We will dwell at some length on the developments in communica- 








tions research which challenged the notion of the omnipotence of the 
mass media. For this reason we shall pause briefly to note a convergent 
trend arising out of the practical experience of the “operators,” the 
opinion makers. This development is recorded by Kris and Leites in their 
essay on “Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda.”*? The authors note 
that there was a great disparity between the propaganda of World War I 
and that of World War II. There were three areas of difference: World 
War II propaganda was less emotional; it was less moralistic; “propa- 
ganda during the second World War tended to put a moderate ceiling 
on grosser divergences from presently or subsequently ascertainable facts, 
divergences that were more frequent in propaganda during the first 
World War.”?* In other words, despite the greater development of the 
mass media in the latter period, they were employed with a more modest 
conception of their powers. 

Kris and Leites place two interesting qualifications on their general- 
izations. The trend they note became more marked as World War II pro- 
gressed, Second, it is more true of the propaganda of the Western demo- 
cratic countries (which, by the way, were the areas in which communica- 
tions research predominated) than of the propaganda of Germany and 
Russia. 

They attribute this trend, at least in part, to the development of 
resistance to propaganda among the Western peoples during the period 
between the wars. There seems to be little doubt that there is a large 
measure of truth in this point. It is scarcely probable that both the com- 
municators and their audience were not affected by the spate of propa- 
ganda exposés in the period preceding World War II, and that the com- 
municators as a consequence were more alert to creating conditions of 
confidence. To the extent that this factor carried weight, it is possible 
that the “myth of omnipotence” was more accurate in the prewar period. 
It is our suspicion, however, that it was extremely inaccurate even then. 
But, whatever weight we give to the argument of Kris and Leites as to 
cause of this shift, the fact remains that World War II propagandists be- 
came progressively more conservative in their estimate of what could be 
accomplished by the skillful manipulation of words, 


Disssolution of the Myth 


In the Foreword to Katz and Lazarsfeld’s Personal Influence, writ- 
ten in 1955, Elmo Roper comments: ** 


“Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, “Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda,” 
reprinted in Wilbur Schramm, editor, The Process and Effects of Mass Communi- 
cation, Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955, 489-500. 


* Ibid., p. 491. 


“Elmo Roper in the Foreword to Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. xv. 











As the result of my own research into public attitudes I have come 
to the tentative conclusion that ideas often penetrate the public as a 
whole slowly and — even more important — very often by interaction of 
neighbor on neighbor without any apparent influence of the mass media. 


Perhaps some statement of this sort might be found among the public 
utterances of opinion pollers of the prewar era. However, Roper’s phrase- 
ology implies what our own judgment suggests, that it is highly unlikely 
that any one would even have asked himself the relevant question. In 
this question we would like to trace the sequence of events that led to 
the dissolution of the myth of the omnipotence of the mass media in 
the minds of the researchers. 

During the thirties, concern over control of the press by representa- 
tives of limited interest groups was naturally most actively focused on 
the field of politics. In an era when Franklin D. Roosevelt enjoyed over- 
whelming popular support, the press was overwhelmingly opposed to him. 
Recalling as best we can the feel of the mid-thirties, we have the im- 
pression that Roosevelt’s victory was regarded as a personal triumph. 
Politically it seemed to be a fluke. While this might have led to doubts 
about the role of the press, there was in fact, no strong initial tendency 
to question the power of the press, Rather the lesson that was learned 
from the 1936 election was that the press did not represent majority 
opinion; and therefore, one had all the more reason to fear its power. 

The turning point in the communications researcher’s view of the 
model of mass communications came during the 1940 electoral cam- 
paign. True, Roosevelt won again in the face of a hostile press. But 
more pertinently, Lazarsfeld et al. did a study of voting behavior in Erie 
County, Pennsylvania.** This study was designed to test the influence 
of the mass media on voting in a presidential election. The results of 
this portion of the investigation were essentially negative. There was 
little evidence of people changing their political stand as a result of 
the influence of the mass media. As we have indicated above, negative 
results from effect studies had earlier precedents. The status of the Erie 
county study as a turning point, therefore, must be attributable to sev- 
eral novel factors: 

(1). Since this was a large-scale, very carefully conducted survey 
employing the panel technique of following the opinions and behavior 
of a sample of people over several months, the Erie County findings 
were perhaps the most convincingly negative to that time. 

(2). The gathering of additional data permitted a provisional ex- 
ploration of an alternative model, that of the “two-step flow of com- 
munications.” This two-step model was suggested by the fact that the 


* Reported in the now famous, Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, (2nd ed.), New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 
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persons who actually changed their voting intentions, had done so as 
a result of personal contact rather than under the influence of the press 
or radio, ' 

(3). The notion of the “two-step flow” was not permitted to die. 
The continuing research interests of Paul Lazarsfeld and his colleagues 
and the existence of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University, resulted in an active exploration of this new model in a se- 
ries of studies aimed at locating “opinion leaders” and patterns and 
processes of personal influence. 

(4). As so often happens, “the times were ripe,” and other studies 
produced convergent results. 

This was most marked with respect to wartime informational pro- 
grams. The World War I propagandist was free to ply his trade unham- 
pered by any feedback from his audience. But, between the wars, the 
technique of survey research had been developed, as had social psycholog- 
ical methods of experimental evaluation of the impact of communica- 
tions, 

Some of the survey assessments of the success of public informa- 
tion campaigns produced dismally discouraging findings. The follow- 
ing example is merely illustrative: 

. . » @ survey was conducted early in the war to determine why people 
bought war bonds. Most of them (65 per cent in April, 1943) said it 
was to finance the war; at this time 14 per cent said it was to help in- 
flation. A tremendous advertising campaign was conducted in the next 
few years, with the prevention of inflation an important theme. In June, 
1945, 68 per cent of the people thought bonds should be bought to help 


finance the war and 14 per cent thought they should be bought to help 
prevent inflation.'* 


The Research Branch, I & E Division of the War Department, 
conducted careful experimentation on the effects of mass communica- 
tions.*® Other experimental studies in the past had been premised upon 
the differential effect of various types of communications and media. But 
these experiments, being larger in scale than any previous research pro- 
gram of like nature, and coming at a time when field research was pro- 
ducing such marked negative findings, drove one more wedge into the 
image of an omnipotent mass communications system by showing that 
communications are highly differential in their impact. To cite as an ex- 
ample, one of the most famous of these experiments, whether a one- 
sided or two-sided presentation of an argument was more effective, de- 
pended ot on the initial attitude of the audience.’’ 





Mason Haire, Psychology in Management, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 


* Reported in Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred D. Shef- 
field, Experiments in Mass Communications. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1949. 


" Ibid., Chapter 8. 








Even though experimental studies demonstrated the variability of 
response to communications, such studies were by no means as persuasive 
as were additional field studies which continued to demonstrate the 
limited effectiveness of mass communications under many conditions. 
Whereas social scientists of the prewar period wrote exposés of “princi- 
ples of propaganda,” those of the postwar period wrote articles such as 
“Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail.”** 

One of the most conspicuous failures of an information campaign 
was the attempt in 1947-1948 to bring information about the United 
Nations to the people of Cincinnati.*® In an effort to stimulate interest 
in and convey information about the United Nations, two organizations 
literally bombarded the city of Cincinnati with an informational cam- 
paign over a period of six months. Radio stations scheduled 150 spot 
broadcasts a week. The newspapers played up United Nations news over 
the six months’ period. This use of the mass media was supplemented by 
less formal means. Hundreds of movies were shown. “In all, 59,588 
pieces of literature were distributed and 2,800 clubs were reached by 
speakers supplied by a speakers’ bureau.” “The objective was to reach 
in one way or another every adult among 1,155,703 residents in Cin- 
cinnati’s retail trading zone.”?° 

The National Opinion Research Center conducted a survey of the 
local opinions and attitudes toward the United Nations at the begin- 
ning and at the end of this six-months’ period. As far as increasing know]l- 
edge of the United Nations was concerned, the campaign was a failure: 
“. . . the before and after scores remained remarkably constant; for ex- 
ample, in September, 34 per cent said they had heard of the United 
Nations’ veto power and 7 per cent could explain how it worked; in 
March these figures were almost unchanged — 37 per cent and 7 per 
cent.”*? This was approximately the picture on all items. While a few 
improved over the six months’ period, others became worse, and still 
others were unchanged. 

The major explanation of the failure of the informational cam- 
paign lay in the fact that the people who were initially best informed 
and least in need of information were precisely those who were most 
likely to be exposed to the communications. The less well informed peo- 


* Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, “Some Reasons Why Informa- 
tion Campaigns Fail,” reprinted in Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb 
and Eugene L. Hartley, editors, Readings in Social Psychology, 2nd ed., New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952, 86-95. 


* Reported in Shirley A. Star and Helen MacGill Hughes, “Report on an 
Educational Campaign: The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations,” American 
Journal of Sociology, January, 1950-55, 389-400. 


* Ibid., p. 390. 
” Ibid., p. 392. 
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ple, who in fact indicated their own need and desire for information, 
simply were not reached; their interest was not sufficient to cause them 
to attend the communications. 

We have, of course, no intention of maintaining that the mass 
media have no effect. We do believe, however, that the accumulated evi- 
dence of communications research challenges sharply three premises that 
underlie, either implicitly or explicitly, the model of communications still 
held by the “critics of mass society” and which have been abandoned 
by the researchers: (1) that informal communications play a minor role, 
if any, in modern society; (2) that the audience of mass communication 
is a “mass” in the sense of being socially “atomized;” (3) that content 
and effect may be equated. 


The Role of Informal Communication 


Certainly no single individual has ever said that there were no in- 
formal communications in an industrial society. Yet, inevitably, in study- 
ing the differences between communications in a modern industrial so- 
ciety and a folk society, one tended to emphasize the relative unimpor- 
tance of informal communications in a society dominated by the mass 
media. The obvious thing to study was the distinctive, new phenomenon 
of a system of mass communications, The tacit assumption of both social 
theorists (whether optimistic or pessimistic in their approach to the 
media), and of communications reseachers up to World War II, was 
that informal communications played no crucial role in a “mass society.” 
ciety.” 

Probably the main support for this assumption was, as suggested 
above, the amount of attention devoted to such significant social events 
as the development of the press, the growth of the movie industry, and 
the emergence of radio broadcasting. Additional support was found in 
the belief that primary groups had little role in a modern industrial so- 
ciety. As Shils points out in his review of the study of the primary 
group,”* American sociologists of two or three decades ago tended to 
regard primary groups as an anachronism.** European social theorists 
(among them, Marx), whether pessimistically or optimistically, looked 
forward to the “new society” in which informal primary groups would 
disappear. Marxist utopianism, it will be remembered, eulogized rather 
than deprecated the dissolution of such primary groups as the family. 
While the + ae day “theorists of mass society” deprecate rather than 


* Edward A. Shils, “The Study of the Primary Group” in Daniel Lerner 
and Harold D. Laswell, editors, The Policy Sciences; Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951, 44-69. 


* It is true, as Shils notes, that members of the Chicago School of Sociology 
(Thrasher, for example) did studies of primary groups, but these groups were 
not regarded as an integral part of the evolving society. 
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eulogize, they follow in the tradition of assuming that primary groups 
dissolve under the impact of industrialization. 

As so often in this essay, we are confronted with covergent phe- 
nomena when we analyze the transmutation of the social scientist’s model 
of mass communications. The importance of the primary group in Ameri- 
can society began to assert itself in various areas of inquiry sometime 
around the mid-thirties. In the field of practical endeavors this redis- 
covery of the primary group was most dramatic in industrial sociology 
and psychology. Since the classic studies of Mayo, Roethlesberger, and 
others at the Harvard Business School, the field of industrial relations 
and business administration has been dominated by a concern over in- 
formal human relations in industry. Simultaneously social science re- 
searchers such as Lewin and Moreno turned their efforts to studying 
small groups. The reasons for the increased interest of social scientists 
in the study of small groups and interpersonal relations are, of course, 
complex. But the fact remains that, in this alleged mass society of 
atomized individuals, the most active area of research in American so- 
ciology and psychology has been precisely that sphere of human behavior 
which was supposed to disappear, or at least to atrophy radically. 

In the field of communications research it was the aforementioned 
Erie County Study which marked the turning point in the attention 
which researchers devoted to informal communications. Under the stimu- 
lus of the “two-step” model of communications, researchers from the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research began the search for “opinion lead- 
ers” who mediated between the media and the broad mass of the popu- 
lation. Successive studies indicated that the original two-step model was 
somewhat overly simple.** “Opinion leaders” were not a single type of 
person. They varied with the subject matter under consideration. They 
exercized their influence in varying fashion. The flow of influence was 
not always “downwards,” but sometimes “upwards” and “sidewards.” 
The network of communications is a socially structured one depending 
upon established patterns of social relations. 

Since the Bureau of Applied Social Research has spearheaded this 
work on informal communications, one of its most recent products may 
be taken as an example of the new focus of interest in research. Menzel 
and Katz report a study of the spread of the use of a new drug in the 
medical community.** In this study, the established pattern of interrela- 


™* Since the following passage was written, an article by Elihu Katz has been 
brought to our attention in which he makes virtually every one of the points con- 
tained in the next several pages. Elihu Katz, “The Two-Step Flow of Communi- 
cation: An Up-to-Date Report on an Hypothesis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Spring, 1957, 21, 61-78. 


* Herbert Menzel and Elihu Katz, “Social Relations and Innovation in the 
Medical Professsion: the Epidemology of a New Drug,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Winter 1955-1956, 19, 337-352. 
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tions of the doctors in the community, both socially and professionally, 
is taken as the matrix within which the pattern of interpersonal influence 
takes place. The point of entry of information about the new drug into 
a New England medical community was studied, together with the time 
of adoption of the drug (measured by the date at which it was first 
prescribed), and the patterns and mechanisms of influence. The pat- 
tern of findings is too complicated to permit summarization. However, 
we may quote the authors’ concluding remarks about the basic communi- 
cations model: 


. we have found it necessary to propose amendments for the model 
of the two-step flow of communications: by considering the possibility 
of multi-step rather than two-step flow; by noting that sources other 
than printed publications may be the channels to the outside world 
maintained by the opinion leaders; by noting that the model may not 
apply to channels of low prestige and usually easy accessibility; and by 
differentiating various kinds of leadership, especially by emphasizing 
the differential roles of the innovator or pioneer on the one hand and 
the opinion leader or arbiter on the other.?® 


Obviously the subject matter of this study, the adoption of a drug 
in the medical community of a specific city, is not one which is ordinari- 
ly handled by the mass media, and it is equally clear that a group of doc- 
tors is not a representative segment of the population. What is relevant 
about this study, however, is that attempts to trace patterns of informal 
communications associated with topics dealt with in mass communica- 
tions led to the use of a sociometric design rather than to a traditional 
sample survey. 

The use of the sample survey, which has virtually dominated com- 
munications research in recent decades, accepted implicitly the notion 
of the “atomized” individual. A sample of individuals is selected out of 
a population which may or may not be characterized by structured inter- 
personal relationships. (We are arguing, of course, that such structured 
relationships invariably exist in the population from which the sample 
is drawn.) The nature of the data inclines one to accept the individuals 
in the sample as individuals, or at best to look at them as representative 
of certain categories in the population; i.e., the young v.s. the old, the 
poor v.s. the rich, etc. Any attempt to reconstruct the structure of inter- 
relationships from which the sample was drawn may not be impossible, 
but is in the nature of things a tour de force. Any attempt to trace the 
actual flow of communications is even more difficult.2” Hence, an ef- 


* Ibid, p. 352. 


*™ Whether or not it is necessary to say so, we would like to be explicit in 
stating that the above comment is not intended as a serious criticism of sample 
surveys per se, nor as a forecast that they will decline in use. At the present stage 
of the study of informal communications, however, there are advantages to work- 
ing with a total, though small and specialized group. 
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fort to trace out the network of communications and influence, as Menzel 
and Katz did, demanded the identification and study of the whole of 
some subsystem within the over-all societal communications network. 

Interest in informal communications has by no means been confined 
to scholars working at the Bureau of Applied Social Research. It is 
exemplified in the work of the Program on International Communica- 
tions at M.I.T., and in the entire area of recent attitude and opinion 
research. A perusal of the pages of the Public Opinion Quarterly will 
quickly establish the fact that this is the burgeoning area of investigation. 
Just as sociologists and psychologists have turned to the study of small 
groups, so are communications researchers tending progressively to con- 
centrate on micro-systems rather than macro-systems such as the en- 
tire American society. 

The fact that so much of communications research is currently fo- 
cused on informal communications does not, of course, prove the im- 
portance of this type of communications in American society any more 
than the absence of such research proved the lack of importance in the 
prewar period, There are many reasons why scholars concentrate their 
efforts on certain types of problems. However, interest in this area arose 
out of a growing sense of the limitations of the mass media. Furthermore, 
the researchers have presented sufficient evidence for their position that 
they have been able to get financial support from advertisers, manufac- 
turers, and, most amusing, from the publishers of such mass media as 
Time, Inc., and Macfadden Publications, Inc. Whether the researchers 
be right or wrong, their assumptions about the role of informal communi- 
cations in American society square poorly, if at all, with the notion of 
“the mass society.” 

In closing this discussion of research on informal communications, 
we would like to comment on an interstitial area in which there has 
been relatively little work done, but which is pertinent to the model of 
the “mass society.” It is one of the postulates of the “theory of mass so- 
ciety” that among the primary groups which are dissolving under the 
impact of social change is the neighborhood community. Morris Janowitz, 
in his study of the community press in the Chicago metropolitan area** 
builds the thesis that local newspapers are serving to give cohesion to 
the neighborhood communities in metropolitan areas. 

Certainly neither Janowitz nor the present writers would contend 
that a Chicago neighborhood held together by a weekly newspaper was 
not qualitatively different than a seventeenth century European village. 
However, his work contributes to the evolving realizations that the dis- 
tinction between folk and urban society can be and has been largely over- 
drawn. 


* Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in an Urban Setting, Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1952, passim. 
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While we do not share the belief of the “theorists of mass society” 
that totalitarianism is the logical extension of industrial society, it is 
worth noting that informal relationships continue to play a crucial role 
in even so brutally a total society as Stalin’s Russia, and furthermore 
that the very nature of totalitarianism serves to solidify some and create 
other primary groupings.” Certainly it was Stalin’s intent to create a 
social order which closely approximated the bugaboo of the mass so- 
ciety, The divergence between the reality of the Soviet system and Or- 

_well’s 1984 is a good measure of the irreducible, minimal role which pri- 
mary groups and informal processes play in any society. 

This section on the study of informal communications must close 
on an ironic note. We have at various points talked about the convergence 
of different areas of investigation, Now we must note one conspicuous 
failure to converge. For years, rural sociologists (significantly for this 
point, a group low in the prestige hierarchy of sociology) have been work- 
ing on the pattern of interpersonal communications and influence in con- 
nection with the introduction of innovation into farm communities.*° The 
systematic problem is identical with that which concerns the student of in- 
formal communications, yet the work of the rural sociologists has had 
virtually no impact on the main body of communications research. 


The Mass Audience as a “Mass” 


We have already pointed to the fact that communications research- 
ers have become preoccupied with the role of informal communications 
in modern society. The issue to be discussed here is a related but distinct 
one, namely, the influence of social factors on the individual in his rela- 
tion to the mass media. Whereas previously we were concerned with the 
way in which informal communications via established social relation- 
ships supplemented more formal communications, we are now concerned 
with the way in which use of and reaction to mass communications is 
affected by social relationships. We take as our point of departure the 
contention of the theorists of “mass society” that such societies are 
characterized by an “atomization” of interpersonal relationships. 

Communications in a folk society take place in a social context. The 
primitive child hears a folk tale sitting around the fire in the company 
of his family and peers. Modern man, on the other hand, reads the news- 
paper in lonely solitude on the crowded subway. His wife listens to the 
soap opera in isolation, etc. 


* Cf. Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn, How the 
Soviet System Works, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957, passim. 


® For an example of the former, cf. “Sociological Research on the Diffusion 
and Adoption of New Farm Practices: A Review of Previous Research and a 
Statement of Hypotheses and Needed Research,” Lexington, Ky.: University of 
Kentucky, 1952 (pamphlet). 
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Critics such as Herbert Blumer have argued that the word “mass” 
has two meanings in the term mass communications. Not only are these 
communications directed at large numbers of people, but this “mass of 
people” is also a mass in the sense of being socially disorganized. As a 
matter of fact, it is argued that modern man turns to the mass media 
precisely because he is alone, lonesome, hollow, atomized. The mass 
media are the twentieth century opiate of the masses. They are alleged 
to be the substitute for healthy, rewarding interpersonal relations. 

There is unquestionably a good deal of truth in Merton’s observa- 
tion that the manner of many radio and TV personalities is deliberately 
designed to create a “pseudo-gemeinschaft,” a feeling of togetherness 
(begging the question of its complete desirability) more characteristic 
of a folk society. However, there is a certain prima facie naivité to the 
view that the target of mass communications is “atomized.” Certainly 
the amount of discussion generated by telecasts of the World Series, by 
news of the latest rape or murder, or by last night’s quiz show, cannot 
have escaped the attention of the critics. While it may be argued that 
these communications follow after “atomized” exposure to communica- 
tions, reference group theory tells us that it is virtually certain that these 
anticipated audiences influence the individual at the time of exposure, 
and that while he is physically alone he is psychologically in the com- 
pany of others. 

The notion of “mass” as applied to mass communications, as Freid- 
son has pointed out, stands in opposition to a good deal of data. Movie- 
going, once selected by Blumer as an example of isolated, individualized 
communications behavior, is very much a social phenomenon. The de- 
cision to attend movies is socially determined; they are attended in the 
company of others; and they are discussed afterwards.** Riley and Riley** 
have shown that children’s selection and reaction to TV programs is a 
function of their relations to their peer groups and their families. Rossi 
and Bauer, and Bauer and Gleicher,** found that communications be- 
havior in the Soviet Union was a function of the individual’s involve- 
ment in the Soviet system. Eisenstadt has similar findings among Israeli 
immigrants.** Addiction to popular singers or movie stars generates face- 


* Eliot Freidson, “Communications Research and the Concept of the Mass,” 
American Sociological Review, June, 1953, 18, 313-317. 


* Matilda Riley and John W. Riley, Jr., “A Sociological Approach to Com- 
munications Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall, 1951, 15, 445-460. 


* Peter H. Rossi and Raymond A. Bauer, “Some Patterns of Soviet Com- 
munications Behavior,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1952-53, 16, 663-666. 
Raymond A. Bauer and David B. Gleicher, “Word-of-Mouth Communication in 
the Soviet Union,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall, 1953, 17, 308-309. 


“S. N. Eisenstadt, “Conditions of Communicative Receptivity,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, Fall, 1953, 17, 363-374. 
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to-face fan clubs among adolescents (and adults). Newspapers are read 
for the raw material with which to impress one’s fellows. 

There are dissenters of the interpretation we put on these data, 
however. Maccoby, for example, found that television brings the family 
closer together, but that the resultant social life is “parallel” rather than 
interactive.** We cannot quarrel with these investigators’ interpretations 
of their own data. They do, however, find that radio listening and TV 
viewing take place in a social context. 

It would be senseless to maintain for a moment that there are not 
fundamental qualitative differences between communications behavior 
in a society dominated by mass media and in a traditional folk society. 
We would only maintain, along with Freidson, that: 


On the basis of this material and on the experience and behavior 
of members of the audience, it is possible to conclude that the audience, 
from the point of view of its members, at least, is not anonymous, 
heterogeneous, unorganized and spatially separated. The individual mem- 
ber of the audience frequently does not manifest the selective activity 
characteristic of the mass, and when such selection has been observed 
to occur, it appeared to rise out of the stimulation of organized social 
processes rather than merely the individual’s personal interests. Given 
this, it is possible to conclude that the concept of the mass is not ac- 
curately applicable to the audience.*® 


While Friedson’s conclusion may be accepted as a convervative re- 
flection of extant research findings, the following passage by Katz and 
Lazarsfeld suggests what future research may uncover: 


We have learned over the last decade that there is good reason 
to suspect — although there is really no empirical evidence available — 
that some of the most effective radio broadcasts involve the presence 
of planned listening groups rather than isolated individuals. Father 
Coughlin’s radio success, for example, appears to have been built on 
group listening. And we know from a recent study of communications 
in Soviet Russia that the channels of communication there depend 
heavily on in-person presentations to organized groups and that mass 
communications are superimposed upon this interpersonal framework. 
A related point — that individuals will reject a communication which 
seeks to separate them from their group— is a central finding of Shils 
and Janowitz (1948) in their study of allied propaganda to German 
troops during World War II.57 


In summary, the researchers, in addition to being impressed with 
the role of informal communications in American society, are also im- 


*E. E. Maccoby, “Television: Its Impact on School Children,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, Fall, 1951, 15, 424-429. 
* Freidson, op. cit., p. 316. 


™ Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. 28. 
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pressed with the role of interpersonal relationships in affecting the way 
one responds to mass communications. The communications model of 
the researchers diverges from that of the critics of mass society in these 
respects, as well as in the degree of power of the mass media, and in 
the inferences which may be made as to the relationship of content to 
effect. 


The Equation of Content and Effect 


The last of these premises, that content and effect may be equated, 
may well be denied by the critics of mass society. Yet we believe it is 
implicit in their position. The mainstays of their case are content analy- 
sis, argument, and illustrative anecdote. The arguments are invariably 
persuasive and sophisticated,** and since there is little doubt that the 
mass media play a varied role, there can be equally little doubt that 
their arguments offer an accurate description of the processes at work in 
some segment of the population. But, it is precisely this diversity of ef- 
fect that makes illustrative anecdotes and content analysis devices of 
limited validity for assessing effect. (We have no criticism of many other 
uses of content analysis.) There can be little doubt that, in a popula- 
tion of more than 150 million persons, TV has precipitated acts of vio- 
lence in some portions of the populace—just as did the advent of the 
lollypop and the ice cream cone. However, as much as one may deprecate 
vulgar quantification, the relevant questions are quantitative ones, and 
we shall have more to say about the quantitative evidence later. 

More to the point is the use of content analysis. We are told that 
there were X number of murders, and Y acts of violence shown on 
TV in a given period of time; or that heroes and heroines are depicted 
in such-and-such a fashion in a given sample of movies or magazine 
articles. Such findings serve well to alert us to the low artistic state of 
the media, and they may give us a good deal of insight into our culture 
and values. But it is precarious indeed to infer from this content its 
impact on its audience. Lest we seem to cavil unduly we prefer to quote 
the distinguished sociologist Robert Merton in his introduction to Dallas 
Smythe’s content analysis of New York television. Smythe had found that 
nearly 3,000 acts of violence had been portrayed on New York television 
programs during the course of a week. Merton comments: 


Nothing in these figures can tell us about the psychological and social 
effects upon television audiences of these numerous episodes of violence, 
nor does Mr. Smythe move beyond his evidence to guess at the effects. 
It cannot simply be taken for granted that violence on the scene is emo- 
tionally damaging to the spectator. When violence becomes convention- 
alized, for example, as in the well-grooved patterns of the Western movie, 


* Cf. as an extreme example, Frederick Wertham’s work on children and 
comics, Seduction of the Innocent, New York: Rinehart & Company, 1954. 
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it may not cause the least distress or damage to children who know that 
the noble hero will irresistably triumph over the blackhearted villians 
but that, for this to happen in proper style, the good men and bad men 
must first work their way through a sequence of ambushes, fist fights, 
and gun play in which injuries and even occasional death become more 
symbolic than real.3® 


In general our contention that content and effect of communications 
cannot be equated rests on the evidence presented throughout this essay as 
to the variability of response to communications. We pause here only to 
record our reservations; and also to draw forcibly the distinction between 
imputation of effect, and the moral and aesthetic issues on which content 
analysis may be extremely pertinent. That is to say, the statement of 
Merton, with which we concur, that violence on the TV screen cannot 
be assumed to be emotionally damaging to the spectator, is neutral with 
respect to the quality of TV programming itself. The critics of the 
mass media would be on far firmer ground if they were to keep these 
two issues separate. 


III. Research Evidence On The Impact Of The Mass Media 


In the preceding chapter we were concerned mainly with the compari- 
son of the contrasting assumptions about the communications process 
in American society. We indicated merely that the model held by the 
theorists of mass society and the model held by the empirical researchers 
did not fit well with each other, There is no necessary reason to believe 
that the assumptions held by researchers are correct. In this section we 
will extend our concern beyond the communications model of mass so- 
ciety. We will deal with certain specific effects postulated by the theory 
of mass society, but we will also try to make a more general assessment 
of the status of our knowledge on the effects of mass media. 

The mass media have been alleged, among other things, to: (1) 
change specific attitudes, (2) re-enforce existing attitudes, (3) offer 
diversion and recreation, (4) enhance aesthetic experience and level of 
culture or (5) lower aesthetic tastes, (6) stimulate specific behaviors 
or (7) furnish vicarious experience and presumably thereby inhibit overt 
behavior, (8) furnish knowledge, (9) divert time away from more de- 
sirable activities and/or (10) divert time away from less desirable activi- 
ties, (11) divert money away from other activities (more or less de- 
sirable), (12) give status and prestige (both directly and vicariously) , 
(13) destroy reputations, (14) etc. . . . It can readily be seen that 
as long as this list of imputed effects is, it does not by any means 
exhaust the major categories of effect that might be investigated. We 


From Robert K. Merton’s Introduction to Dallas W. Smythe, New York 
Televison: January 4-10, 1951-1952. New York TV Monitoring Study No. 4, 
Urbana, Ill: N.A.E.B., 1952, v. 
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have not, for example, suggested the vital distinction between short- 
run and long-run effects nor the question of combinations of effects, such 
as changes of attitudes which are and which are not accompanied by 
changes of behavior, etc. While the number of sound, general statements 
which may be made is very limited, the number of fairly well-established, 
specific findings is large — so large in fact as to defy summary in an es- 
say such as this. Accordingly, our treatment must be selective; and for 
this reason we refer the reader to several excellent, comprehensive sum- 
maries in which he may browse for his further enlightenment: 


(1) Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of the Mass Media (New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1950). This 
volume is the most comprehensive, as well as an exceedingly competent, 
review of the data on the actual societal impact of the mass media. 
Klapper is working at present on a revision entitled Effects of Mass Com- 
munication, which will be published by The Free Press late in 1960. 

(2) Carl I. Hovland, “Effects of the Mass Media of Communica- 
tion,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), II, 1062-1103. Hovland concentrates 
more on experimental findings, in contrast to Klapper’s greater em- 
phasis on field data. We will have more to say about the merits and 
limitations of the two approaches in the text below. 

(3) Leo Bogart. The Age of Television (New York: Frederick 
Ungar, 1956). This is the most comprehensive review of the research 
data available on any single mass medium. Bogart has assembled virtually 
every research study done up to the middle of 1956, and subjected the 
data to a very close and careful summary analysis. 


A perusal of any substantial bibliography on communications will yield 
a considerable number of items with attractive but misleading titles. For 
example, a volume entitled Television’s Impact on American Culture,*° 
while a very good collection of essays on the status, background, and 
prospects for educational television, presents little or no empirical data 
on the impact of TV on American culture. Or, Fearing’s Social Impact 
of the Mass Media of Communication, referred to above, is a sensitive 
and sensible presentation of a model for the study of the impact of the 
mass media, but presents no data on impact. Despite a plethora of in- 
triguing titles, speculative generalization, and an excellent body of labora- 
tory research, there is little empirical evidence of the effects of the mass 
media on American society as a whole. 


Research Evidence 
Experimental studies 

In this and the following two sections, we will confine our atten- 
tion to the nonrecreational and noncultural effects of mass communica- 
tions. 


“William Y. Elliott (ed.), Television’s Impact on American Culture (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1956). 
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Systematic experimental studies of communications and their effects 
have been carried on for well over two decades. Even though much of 
the evidence is complicated and some is contradictory, it is possible to 
say that a good deal has in fact been learned about the effects of com- 
munications under controlled conditions.*! Some of the generalizations 
which may be made with more firm confidence are such as these: It 
is easier to transmit information than to change attitudes. Simpler ma- 
terial is more readily comprehended when presented orally, and more 
complex material when presented in written form. Two-sided arguments 
make the audience more resistant to counterpropaganda. People re- 
member more of arguments which are congruent with their values. 
Whether or not the audience regards the communicator as trustworthy 
seems to have little influence on whether or not factual information will 
be remembered; however, if the communicator is not trusted, the audi- 
ence is less likely to accept his point of view. Yet, over time, the source 
of the communication may be forgotten, and then the point of view of 
the mistrusted communicator will tend to be accepted. 

Experiments with communications in small groups demonstrate that 
the flow of communications will be affected by the status of individuals 
within the group and by the over-all cohesiveness of the group.*? As 
long as the group is bound together, communications will be directed at 
those persons who deviate from the group norm. But, this is not true 
in situations where the group may split up. Persons who have had their 
confidence shaken in their opinions will talk to other persons who agree 
with them and thus restore their previous level of confidence,** etc. 

On other points there is confusion. One of the oldest questions to 
which research was addressed was of the relative effect of “emotional” 
and “rational” appeals. The evidence is ambiguous. Another question is: 
which is more effective, the first communication or the most recent one? 
Sometimes it is one, sometimes the other, depending on the circumstances. 
Personality, intelligence, and education affect susceptibility to communi- 
cation, but the relationship is not simple. People of higher intelligence, 
for example, are more likely to comprehend a communication but are 
also more likely to be critical of it. It is conceivable that a message may 
be sufficiently difficult to comprehend so that only intelligent people 
will be influenced. If the intelligibility of the message is improved, less 
intelligent people may prove more susceptible to influence, etc. 


“The most convenient summary of experimental findings will be found in 
Hovland, Loc. cit. 


“ A convenient summary of the small group data will be found in Harold 
H. Kelley and John W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group Problem Solving 
and Process,” in Lindzey (ed.), op. cit., 735-785. 


“May Brodbeck, “The Role of Small Groups in Mediating the Effects of 
Propaganda,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52, (March 1956), 
166-170. 
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The number of such specific findings is so great that the reader is 
likely to assume that they are of great help in assessing the impact of 
the mass media on American society. Actually, their value is at present 
quite limited for this purpose. As Hovland points out at the end of his 
summary of the literature on effects of mass communications,** we are 
very much in need of “communications engineering.” Communications 
research has done much to help us identify the relevant parameters of 
the problem, but the crucial job of giving values to these parameters 
is yet to be done. 

The need for the “engineering” of present experimental findings 
of communications research can be demonstrated rather simply. The 
salient findings of all communications research is that virtually every 
message has a differential impact. Except under very special conditions 
which seldom if ever obtain in the real life situation, we can expect no 
message to be uniformly successful. Even a cry of “Fire” in a theatre 
is likely to fall on a few skeptical ears. There is one study in the experi- 
mental literature which produced virtually unanimous results. Annis and 
Meier*® planted stories about an unknown Australian politician in a 
college newspaper. Some students saw only an issue of the newspaper 
which carried a favorable story; others saw only the unfavorable story. 
When the students were subsequently asked their opinions of the Aus- 
tralian politician the attitudes they reported were almost unanimously in 
line with what they had read. What is interesting about this study is 
that the experimenters were able to work with subjects who had no prior 
information about this politician, and the experimenters were able to 
maintain a complete monopoly over the new information available to 
the subjects. Klapper, in his summary of the literature on the effects of 
the mass media, states that the one condition most likely to produce 
effective communication is that in which a monopoly over information 
is maintained. Yet, this is precisely the condition that virtually never ob- 
tains in the “real life” situation. Even a communist totalitarian state 
cannot maintain a monopoly over communications, although this has at 
times been a keystone of Soviet communications policy.*® In the absence 
of a monopoly of information a diversity of response is assured, and 
hence the assessment of impact becomes an “engineering” rather than 
a “theoretical” task. 

We shall have occasion to point out several times in this essay that 
mass media of communications exercise a distinctive advantage in inverse 
proportion to the importance of the issue involved. A monopoly of in- 


“ Hovland, op. cit., p. 1099. 


“Albert D. Annis and Norman C. Meier, “The Induction of Opinion 
Through Suggestion by Means of ‘Planted Content,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
1934, 5, 65-81. 


“Cf. Bauer and Gleicher, op. cit., pp. 297-298. 
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formation is possible in proportion to the newness of an issue and its 
lack of relationship to previously important issues. Thus, Hovland*’ at- 
tributes F, L. Mott’s low correlation between newspaper editorial policy 
and popular voting in part to the fact that election issues are typically 
major issues on which the public is moderately well informed. 

To say that our existing findings indicate that every communication 
must be assumed to have a differential effect is to praise, not to criticize, 
the state of communications research. As research has progressed, “de- 
viant cases” are no longer regarded as “accidents” but as the subject of 
systematic investigation. We no longer ask “what type of message is most 
effective,’ but “what type of message is most effective with what sorts 
of people under what circumstances.” Specification of the sources of dif- 
ferential effect of communications offers the possibility of much more 
precise prediction and analysis of the impact of the mass media. 

Suppose we take as an example the previously mentioned famous 
experiment of Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield** on the relative merits 
of one-sided and two-sided arguments. Suppose further that we were try- 
ing to decide on how best to promote the sale of seat belts for auto- 
mobile safety. We have to decide whether or not to acknowledge in our 
messages the fact that there have been a few freak accidents associated 
with safety belts. The Hovland experiment suggests that we should first 
find out (1) how many and what sorts of persons know about these freak 
accidents; (2) how many people are initially favorable to our case, and 
how many are opposed, Having found out the relative distribution of 
favorably and unfavorably disposed persons, we should then (3) take 
a close look at the educational level of each. In a complicated case, 
we might have to (4) determine the cut-off point at which increased 
education makes a two-sided argument more effective. We may come 
out with a fairly firm conclusion that a one-sided communication will 
sell more seat belts, taking everything into consideration; e.g., the major 
potential market lies with less educated people who favor “safety” in 
general, but need to have their awareness of the issue sharpened. But 
then, suppose we find out that a newspaper campaign is going to be 
waged against the use of seat belts. We hustle back to the drawing 
boards to feed into our computations the extent to which a two-sided 
communication will be more effective against counterpropaganda (a 
factor which probably would have to be derived empirically in each 
instance). The experimental studies have taught us what questions to 
ask, but they have not given us all the requisite answers. 

The job of the “science of communications” is to identify the crucial 
variables in the communications process and determine the pattern of 
interaction of each on the others. The distribution of these variables: in 


“ Hovland, op. cit., p. 1064. 
“ Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield, op. cit., Chapter 8. 
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any given population is a separate problem. To date, we think it may 
be said with safety that in most instances the differential impact of com- 
munications is to be explained in terms of differential characteristics of 
the various segments of the target population; but in most instances we 
do not know the distribution of the relevant characteristics in the Ameri- 
can population with sufficient precision to put these generalizations to 
their full potential use. 

This is not to say that we are totally without knowledge of the 
relevant characteristics of the American population. For example, we 
often know or can readily determine the distribution of existing attitudes 
with adequate precision. In addition to a certain amount of systematic 
data gathered by social scientists, many communications practitioners 
have a sensitive, intuitive knowledge of the American public which serves 
as a good first approximation of the sort of more systematic information 
which we would desire optimally. 

There may be occasional limiting conditions under which mass com- 
munications may produce a unanimous effect. There are also times in 
which the “deviant cases” may be so few as not to be of practical im- 
portance. The more important the issue, however, the less likely is the 
effect to approach unanimity, because of the public’s stronger interest in 
and knowledge of the problem. Therefore, the present status of com- 
munications research indicates that any study of the impact of the mass 
media must be one of the demography of effect — the relative distribu- 
tion of effects throughout the population. The major job of charting the 
appropriate population parameters remains to be done. 


Who Listens 


A distinctive characteristic of mass communications is the latitude of 
attention given to the potential listener, viewer, or reader. Mass com- 
munications are broadcast. This means simultaneously that the intended 
audience cannot be forced to attend, and the unintended audience can- 
not be excluded. Let us concentrate for the time being on only the first 
part of this statement. 

One of the indisputable findings of communications studies is that 
people tend overwhelmingly to attend to those communications which 
coincide with their own predispositions. One of the present writers, for 
example, was interested in the effect which various versions of a con- 
troversial event might have on the views of people some two years 
later.*® Initially, a high degree of correspondence was found between 
their views of the event and the reported sources of information on what 
had happened. It appeared that newspapers did indeed influence people’s 


“John C. Eberhart and Raymond A. Bauer, “An Analysis of the Influences 
on Recall of a Controversial Event: The Chicago Tribune and the Republic Steel 
Strike,” Journal of Social Psychology, S.P.S.S.I. Bulletin, 1941, 14, 211-228. 
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beliefs about what went on in the world. However, we then gave our 
subjects attitude tests on the issue involved (labor relations). We found, 
as had others, that people read newspapers that agreed with their own 
position. We were left completely at sea as to the direction of causation: 
did they select newspapers that suited their attitudes, did the newspapers 
shape their attitudes, or both, or in what combination? This finding is 
typical of a great deal of communications research. 

The problem of attention is crucial to the assessment of the effects 
of the mass media. For example, Lipset et al.°° report that attitude 
changes can be effected quite readily in a laboratory situation, but that 
precisely those people whose attitudes can most easily be changed are 
the type of people who are least likely to listen to the sort of educational 
program which had been the subject of the experiment. Such behavior 
is predictable from experimental findings, field research, and common 
sense. Persons least informed on a given topic are most susceptible to 
change by new information. They are also likely to be least interested by 
far in the subject. (This is why they are least informed.) Hence they 
are also least likely to expose themselves to messages on the topic. The 
practical importance of this “vicious circle” have already been indicated 
by the Cincinnati study reported earlier in this essay. It seemed to ac- 
count for the fact that a full six months of intensive “educating” pro- 
duced no results. 

This tendency for people to expose themselves to communications 
which reinforce their own beliefs appears, at first glance, to be a vicious, 
unbreakable circle. Even when one exposes himself to the views of the 
other side, the function of this exposure may be to strengthen his original 
predispositions, Thus, the Republican TV viewer watching the Demo- 
cratic National Convention comes away heightened in his anti-Demo- 
cratic fervor more often than he comes away shaken in his Republican 
allegiance. Experimental studies of anti-prejudice communications have 
shown a discouraging “boomerang” effect.°! Prejudiced subjects tend 
to reinterpret even the most implausible stimuli in such a way as to re- 
inforce their prejudices. This pattern of events had led some writers to 
suggest that the major function of the mass media is to stabilize the 
existing belief system of the population. Indeed, one is sometimes led to 
wonder how opinions ever change. However, this disposition of the in- 
dividual to listen to and read what he wants to hear and see is analogous 
to, and has the same essential weakness as, the disposition of a totalitarian 
regime to maintain a monopoly of information. No such monopoly, 





® Seymour M. Lipset, et al., “The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of 
Political Behavior,” in Lindzey (ed.), op. cit., pp. 1124-1176. 


* Patricia L. Kendall and Katherine M. Wolf, “The Analysis of Deviant 
Cases in Communications Research,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton 
(eds:), Communications Research: 1948-49 (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949), 152-179. 
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whether from the point of the receiver or the communicators, is pos- 
sible. 

Even though a given individual may seek out only reinforcing in- 
formation, the nature of communications is such that he will inevitably 
be exposed to contrary information. Every skillful communicator capi- 
talizes on this circumstance. The devices which have been employed have 
furnished much grist for the mill of the New Yorker’s feature, “Letters 
we never finished reading,” but it also happens more naturally. Business 
leaders interviewed in connection with the Foreign Trade Study of the 
Center for International Studies at M.I.T.** reported that they learn 
about foreign trade policy not from their preferred sources of informa- 
tion on this topic, but from their habitual sources of general news. Few 
adults would bother to watch a TV show directly concerned with teach- 
ing racial tolerance. But a Negro character portrayed sympathetically in 
the body of a regular TV drama will convey the same message. The 
problem of accidental exposure is the stock in trade of the professional 
communicator,** even though it has had little research deliberately ad- 
dressed to it. It suggests again why the effects of the mass media may 
be minuscule in the short run, but greater in the long run. 

The phenomenon of self-selection in communications exposure is 
also the explanation for our ignoring a considerable body of correlational 
studies from which effects of mass media have on occasion been inferred. 
In the early thirties, some (though not all) studies found a correlation 
between children’s movie attendance and undesirable personal and so- 
cial characteristics. It is doubtful—in view of the generally increased 
sophistication of communications research — that the same scholars would 
at the present time draw the conclusion that these traits were “caused” 
by attendance at movies. Correlations between undesirable behavior 
and/or personal traits and communications exposure are still cited as 
evidence of the effects of communications. However, this is done in- 
creasingly less often by persons trained in research. 

It may be argued that the problem we are talking about is a gen- 
eral one of scientific inference, that one can never assume direction of 
causation from correlations in the absence of other evidence, but that on 
practical grounds one often has good reason to assume at least some ef- 
fect in a given direction, In most instances we do in fact find upon more 
extensive investigation that correlated variables “interact,” i.e., that there 
is “causation” in both directions. However, with respect to “effects” and 


™ These data have since been published in Raymond A. Bauer and Ithiel 
de Sola Pool, American Businessmen and International Trade: Code Book and 
Data From a Study on Attitudes and Communications (Glencoe, IIll., The Free 
Press, 1960). 


e.¢., Perhaps the most flagrant case is the use of seductive covers on paper- 
back books. The intention presumably is to get the reader to expose himself to 
the contents of the book on false pretenses. 
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communications exposure, the case seems to be somewhat different. Up 
to this point, there is a vast amount of data indicating that personal 
characteristics influence communications exposure, but little if any firm 
data indicating that mass communications, under field conditions, in- 
fluence personal characteristics.°* Considering the state of our present 
knowledge, the reasonable conclusion to reach in any given instance 
(in the absence of specific information to the contrary) is that any cor- 
relation between communications behavior and the personal character- 
istics of the people involved is a result of selective exposure, rather than 
evidence for the effects of communications. 


Successful Mass Communications 


Despite our apparent agnosticism, neither we nor anyone else be- 
lieves that the mass media have no effect. Even if we grant the proba- 
bility that the effects may be mainly long-run effects, the fact remains 
that the mass media have on occasion produced dramatic short-run re- 
sults. Orson Wells’ broadcast, ‘““The War of the Worlds,” sent thousands 
of panic-stricken citizens fleeing from their homes. Kate Smith’s war 
bond drive sold millions of dollars of bonds. The TV program, “The 
$64,000 Question,” brought about a shortage of Revlon products on 
drug store counters, etc. 

Actually the number of such dramatic events is rather small (though 
they have been thoroughly memorialized in the literature), and their im- 
plication has, by and large, been missed. Even in the minds of many pro- 
fessional psychologists there lurks the notion that actions are more “real” 
than attitudes, and therefore a change in behavior is more difficult to 
accomplish than is a change of attitude, The opposite is true. One of 
the generalizations from experimental studies is that “facts” are ac- 
cepted more readily than “opinions.” Looking over a range of the situa- 
tions in which mass media have been conspicuously effective it appears 
that they have been effective to the extent that they have capitalized 
on extant attitudes and, explicitly or implicitly, have fed in “facts” which 
have suggested an easily available course of action which served those 
attitudes or values. 

This general point, as may be expected, has not gone unnoticed by 
other writers. Perhaps the most pertinent commentary has been made 
by Gerhardt Wiebe, who at the time of writing was director of research 
for C.B.S.°° Wiebe addressed himself to the question of the comparative 
success of the mass media in merchandising commodities and in selling 
good citizenship. Advertising, he argues, succeeds because (and when) 

* Again, we are not saying that this does not happen. We assume that it 


does. We are talking only about the relative paucity of firm data indicating just 
when and how it happens. 


*® Gerhardt Wiebe, “Merchandising Commodities and Citizenship on Tele- 
vision,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1951-52, 15, 679-691. 
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it suggests direct feasible action based on salient motives. When the an- 
nouncer suggests, “You can save your wife from dish-pan hands if you 
will step into your local dealer’s and buy her an Automatic Dish Washer,” 
there are no changes of attitudes (except possibly toward money) in- 
volved. A whole range of established attitudes can be mobilized in sup- 
port of this action: love of one’s wife, love of gadgets, desire to prove 
one’s adequacy as a provider, the husband’s own abhorence of washing 
dishes, etc. The appropriate social machinery is readily available — on 
your own street corner. Let the same sponsor present a program on 
juvenile delinquency and the picture is much different: 1) He has to 
impress his audience with the importance of the problem — probably not 
too difficult. 2) He asks them to invent and create the appropriate so- 
cial mechanisms, which is virtually impossible. In sum, noticeable re- 
sults from mass communications have been conspicuous in inverse rela- 
tionship to the amount of attitude change and social innovation in- 
volved, Short-run evidence of attitude change under field conditions is 
rare. 

One of the major implications of the relatively greater success of 
the mass media in producing changes of behavior (as contrasted to 
changes of attitude) has gone unmentioned by the students of mass com- 
munications. A considerable body of common sense observation, clinical 
data, and, more recently, experimental findings indicates that in many in- 
stances attitude change follows after behavioral change. Such common 
phrases as “rationalization,” “sour grapes,” etc., are adequate labels for 
the process at work. 

A hypothetical example might be the following: A few years ago 
the Ford Motor Company featured “safety” in its automobile promotion. 
At this time a given man buys a Ford for a combination of reasons that 
are irrelevant to the issue of safety. He may, in fact, have heard that 
Ford dealers were giving bigger trade-ins because they were unable to 
sell cars as a result of the manufacturer’s heavy reliance on the promo- 
tional issue of “safety.” Once he has bought a Ford, primarily, let us say, 
because it is cheap, one of his buddies chides him: “You didn’t fall for 
all that bull about safety, did you?” If he replies defensively, as he prob- 
ably will, there is a good chance that he will end up as an articulate, 
convinced champion of safety devices in automobile design. 

Research under the direction of Leon Festinger has shown that 
precisely this sort of attitude change follows after a commitment to ac- 
tion.** Confirmed cigarette smokers are more likely to deny that any re- 
lationship has been established between cigarette smoking and lung can- 
cer. Recent car buyers read advertisements which confirm them in the 
wisdom of, their decisions, etc. Kelman, working independently of Fes- 


* Cf. Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson, 1957). 
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tinger, has affected children’s attitude toward comic books by “bribing” 
them to make statements in favor of one or another type of comic. Kel- 
man’s findings make it possible to specify conditions under which a pri- 
vate change of opinion will and will not accompany the coerced change 
of public position.*” 

Our suspicion is that one of the major ways in which mass media 
influence public attitudes is via the second-order effect of having first 
elicited behavior based on existing attitudes. Public attitudes, according 
to this model, change by a process of drift: behavior is elicited which 
places some (but not much) strain on existing attitudes; attitudes are ac- 
commodated to the behavior; a new bit of behavior produces another 
small accommodation; etc. If this suspicion is correct, then it makes sense 
that the media may have considerable long-range effects which would 
not be detected by the customary sort of investigation. 

In summary, the following can be said about the nonrecreational, 
noncultural effects of the mass media: 


1. Technically, there is little difficulty in conveying factual infor- 
mation, This is the simplest of effects to achieve and is conditioned only 
by two provisos: 

a) The audience’s attention must be attracted —a major problem. 

b) The subject matter is not so challenging as to be perceived in 
a distorted fashion by any large segment of the audience — an infrequent 
problem, but one which may occasionally assume major importance. 


2. Where appropriate attitudes and motives exist, it is not ordinarily 
too difficult to influence behavior, providing the message is in the form 
of “information” relevant to these attitudes and motives. The provisions 
which hold for the transmission of information hold, naturally, for the 
influencing of behavior; i.e., there must be attention given to the com- 
munication, and the information must be perceived without appreciable 
distortion. 

3. Attitudes are more difficult to influence. It is true that in many 
instances it is difficult to draw the line between a change of behavior 
and a change of attitude. Despite this difficulty, we may still say that 
evidence for short-run attitude changes via the mass media is sparse. 
Changes of fundamental values and attitudes, insofar as they are con- 
ditioned by the mass media, take place gradually, and may be a result 
of changes of behavior. Or, they may be the result of changing conditions 
in the “real world” which are communicated via the mass media as 
“information.” Thus, apropos this final point, if Americans have become 
more internationalist in the postwar world, this may be viewed more 
as a function of an actual change in the world situation than of the ef- 
fects of the mass media, even though the latter did play a role in the 


* Herbert Kelman, “Attitude Change as a Function of Response Restriction,” 
Human Relations, August 1953, 6, 185-214. 
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interpretation of these events. Since the development of internationalist 
attitudes may be regarded as a long-range effect, we might take an ex- 
ample of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor’as an instance of short- 
range effect. Certainly this attack influenced American attitudes toward 
Japan, but the role of the newspapers in this instance was one of trans- 
mitting the fact of the attack. We find it difficult to conclude that it 
is meaningful in such instances to speak of “the impact of the mass 
media,” except in the technical sense of distributing information widely 
and rapidly. 

A final note on the mass media as disseminators of information: 
Some case studies have indicated that there are variations in the cir- 
cumstances under which the mass media play a dominant role in the dif- 
fusion of news.** News of Roosevelt’s death seems to have spread pre- 
dominantly by interpersonal communications (though certainly conveyed 
initially via the mass media). However, news of Senator Taft’s death 
and news concerning a local event studied by Leo Bogart was received 
by most persons directly via the mass media. While the reasons for 
these differences are by no means firmly established, Larsen and Hill 
offer the very plausible suggestion that the relative role of the mass 
media and of interpersonal communication in the diffusion of news is 
a function of two factors: the time of day in which the event occurs, 
and the interest value of the event. 

The question of the time of day at which a news event is released 
is, of itself, of interest since it raises the possibility that news released 
at different times may flow over different channels. However, of more 
central importance for understanding the role of the mass media vis-d- 
vis informal communications is the inherent interest of the event. In- 
formal, interpersonal communications have to be largely “self-starting,” 
ie., there has to be a reasonably strong motive for information being 
passed on. On the other hand, acquisition of information from the mass 
media may, in some instances, be largely “accidental.” That is to say, 
a given individual may be exposed to incidental information while at- 
tending to the mass media for other reasons. The same process may 
happen also in interpersonal communications, but one is not likely to 
pass such information on. Informal interpersonal communications can 
reach a large number of people only if the information is passed on, and 
this will happen only if there is widespread interest in the event and 
in its transmission. 

Unquestionably the mass media play a primary role in the dis- 
semination of news in our society. The mass media must certainly ac- 


* Cf. Otto N. Larsen and Richard J. Hill, “Mass Media and Interpersonal 
Communication in the Diffusion of a News Event,” The American Sociological 
Review, August 1954, 19, 426-33, and Leo Bogart, “The Spread of News on a 
Local Event: A Case History,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1950-51, 14, 
769-772. 
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count for the major portion of the total flow of information in our so- 
ciety. We only intend to say, however, that the distinctive impact of 
the mass media per se may well be inverse to the importance to the com- 
munity of the information being transmitted.*° 


The Effects of TV 

In the preceding pages we have discussed the short-range effects of 
mass communications, even though asserting from time to time that their 
major effects were probably long-run. Communications effects are most 
reliably studied in the laboratory over a short period of time; but the 
most relevant effects are those which take place in society over a long 
period of time. Almost all socially important assertions about the effects 
of mass media refer to their long-range impact. Yet long-range effects 
are virtually impossible to study systematically, since each of the criteria 
by which we might judge the effects of the mass media is affected by a 
wide range of additional phenomena. Furthermore, assessment of the 
effects of the mass media is hampered by the fact that we have little in 
the way of comparable measures of the state of affairs before the intro- 
duction of the mass media. 

For the latter reason there are some unique advantages in taking a 
separate look at the newest of the media, TV. Television came onto the 
American scene when research procedures were well developed. It is cur- 
rently the medium which attracts the most critical attention. Finally, the 
available research literature has been conveniently, thoroughly, and intel- 
ligently summarized in two sources: Thomas Coffin, Manager of Re- 
search for N.B.C., has produced a short summary of research findings 
up to the middle of 1955.°° Leo Bogart has presented an exhaustive 
review of findings up to the middle of 1956 in his book, The Age of 
Television.“ While both writers are associated with “the industry” — 
Coffin with N.B.C. and Bogart with the advertising agency of McCann 
Erickson — neither author can be accused of trying to whitewash “the 
medium.” The reader can satisfy himself readily on this point by refer- 
ence to the two works. 

TV has had a sudden and drastic impact on the American consump- 
tion of time and money. The number of television sets owned by Ameri- 
cans jumped from 10,000 in 1946 to 3,000,000 in 1950, and then to 
more than 35,000,000 in 1956. The expenditure of money on electricity 
for the operation of TV sets alone is estimated at $%2 billion per annum.*? 


* For somewhat different reasons, word-of-mouth plays a special role in trans- 
mission of important information in a totalitarian society. Cf. Bauer and Gleicher, 
op. cit., pp. 297-310. 

© Thomas E. Coffin, “Television’s Impact on Society,’ “The American 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 630-641. 

™ Leo Bogart, The Age of Television (New York: Frederick Ungar, 1956). 

Estimate presented by Professor Sidney Alexander to an MIT Seminar, 
1957. 
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Consumption of time is equally impressive. It is generally estimated that 
each of the more than 35,000,000 sets is turned on on an average of 
more than 5 hours a day. 

The evidence is, in general, that viewing time does not decrease af- 
ter the set has been in the house a number of years. It is rather difficult, 
however, to assess the meaning of this evidence at the present time. Pro- 
gram offerings, particularly during the daytime hours, have increased in 
recent years and this factor may have offset a “natural tendency” toward 
less viewing after “the novelty has worn off.” Furthermore, recent re- 
search indicates that during daytime hours a large proportion of house- 
wives may leave the set turned on even though they are not in the same 
room with it. In some instances the set is obviously on for the benefit of 
children in the family. However, many wives seem to leave the set turned 
on at times when no one is viewing it. Furthermore, there is an increas- 
ing tendency for viewers to do other things (eat, iron, mend, etc.) 
while watching TV. This was true of between 20 per cent and 34 per 
cent of women viewers studied in Columbus, Ohio, in 1955.°* All in 
all, the amount of time spent viewing television remains roughly con- 
stant during the first four or five years the set is in the house. However, 
as some of the above considerations indicate, it is not possible to say at 
the present whether or not TV maintains its “psychological pull” and 
commands as much effective attention. We know of no universally agreed 
upon criterion by which to judge an apparently developing tendency for 
viewers to do other things simultaneously while viewing TV. The reader 
will have to pass his own judgment on the implications and desirability 
of this trend. Our own cynical prediction is that it will be regarded as 
“a good thing” by those generally well disposed toward TV, and as 
“a bad thing” by those ill disposed. 

Where does the time come from? Mainly from radio listening. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1955 the average hours of radio listening in homes pos- 
sessing a radio dropped from 4.4 down to 2.4. In homes with TV sets, 
radio listening was even lower (1.9 hours) .°* The challenge of TV has 
forced radio into a new role. On the one hand, disc jockey shows have 
increased. But to offset this, there has also been a trend toward more 
extensive news coverage, and service of such specialized groups as night 
time workers, automobile commuters, foreign language groups, profes- 
sional and hobby groups, etc. In brief, radio has become, in general, less 
of a “mass” medium. ; 

The best trend studies of the effects of TV are those conducted by 
the firm of Cunningham and Walsh in “Videotown” (New Brunswick, 
N.J.). The Videotown studies (as did other data) showed that TV had 


“Study conducted by Joseph M. Ripley, reported in Bogart: The Age of 
Television, op. cit., 103-104. 


“Cf. Bogart, The Age of Television, op. cit., p. 107 (Nielsen ratings). 
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a drastic early effect on movie-going. However, since 1953, each yearly 
study has shown an increase in movie-going. In 1955, there was a two- 
thirds increase over the proportion of persons who in 1954 had reported 
going to the movies on an average weekday evening. This return to 
the movies has occurred without any decrease in TV viewing.®* As a 
matter of fact, the ““Videotown” studies indicate that the diversion of 
time away from other leisure activities is characteristic of only the early 
years of TV. Viewers in New Brunswick appear to have resumed most 
of their other leisure activities without decreases in TV viewing, sug- 
gesting either more careful budgeting of their time, and/or a simulta- 
neous participation in several activities, such as is reported above. 

Attendance at some sports events has been decreased by televising. 
Attendance and participation in minor sports, e.g., basketball and bowl- 
ing, may be stimulated. In general, TV seems to compete more with 
spectator activities, and relatively little with active participation.®® 

TV interferes with reading. This is demonstrated in a wide variety 
of studies. Magazine reading is affected most, book reading next most, 
with newspaper reading very little affected. However, during the TV 
era, there has also been a widespread increase in the publishing of paper- 
back books. Clearly the picture is complicated. The full range of data 
leaves little doubt but that TV viewing initially displaces a good deal of 
magazine and book reading. The “amount” of reading which is affected 
varies, and some of the criteria used in various studies are noncompar- 
able; however, a drop of 20 per cent in the total volume read, or amount 
of time devoted to reading, is a fairly representative figure. 

While the data are not conclusive, Bogart’s analysis suggests that 
it is mainly recreational reading of a lower cultural level which is re- 
placed by TV. 

Obviously, TV has not been the only factor influencing magazine 
circulation in the postwar period. Nevertheless, the following comments 
of Bogart are relevant: 


High-brow magazines more than doubled their circulation since the 
war. In fact, the higher the educational level, the greater the growth. 
The great mass of general circulation of middle-brow magazines grew by 
about half. Magazines appealing to the least educated element stayed at 
about the same circulation level. Non-ABC magazines, many of which 
are at the lower levels of taste, dropped a fourth of their circulation, and 
comic books are struggling to hold their own. At least a partial explana- 
tion for this development is that television presents a greater distraction 
for the person of average or below-average education than for the better- 
schooled, who are also less apt to be repelled by the printed word.** 


® Ibid, p. 160, based on Cunningham and Walsh “Videotown” studies. 


” Coffin, op. cit., p. 635, based mainly on the work of Riley, Cantwell, and 
Ruttinger. 


* Bogart, The Age of Television, op. cit., 140. 
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In a similar vein, the gross income of rental libraries has dropped dras- 
tically, while the publication of non-fictional book titles has grown at 
twice the rate of growth of fiction. 

Even if we discount a variety of findings which suggest that TV 
viewers resume of their reading after a few years,°* we must take very 
seriously the possibility that TV has effected no substantial reduction 
in serious reading. Serious reading has, in fact, increased during the TV 
era. It might have increased even more in the absence of TV. But, on 
the other hand, there are a considerable number of instances of librarians 
who report that TV has stimulated book-reading, Studies of library usage 
indicate that book-borrowing is adversely affected mainly in the first 
year of TV viewing. All in all, television may be competitive primarily 
with recreational reading which is as low in its cultural level as com- 
parable TV fare. The available data does not permit a clear-cut answer.®® 

What about television and children?’® Many studies have been 
made of the number of hours spent viewing. While they are not en- 


* <n their continuing studies of ‘Videotown,’ Cunningham and Walsh’s re- 
searchers reported a 53% drop in the number of adults reading a magazine during 
their first year with television. However, in 1953 magazine reading was 5% 
higher than in television’s first year, and it jumped by another 70% in 1954.” 
(ibid., pp. 136-137.) These figures would indicate a strong increase in reading 
by the end of 1954. Conservatively, however, we would prefer to interpret them 
as indicating that the original loss had been offset. 


® By this point the reader may be a trifle curious as to why some of these 
questions can not be answered more definitively. Part of the problem lies in 
the noncomparability of many findings. Further, many studies done with small 
and poorly selected samples produce contradictory results. Even under the best 
of circumstances there are difficulties in the interpretation to be put on perfectly 
good data. Consider the following complications: contrary to popular stereotype, 
it was generally the better educated people who bought TV first—because they 
could afford it; better educated people also read more, but because of their other 
values they are less likely to be “TV addicts.” Additionally, cutting across all 
these considerations, most people who are highly exposed to one mass medium 
tend to be highly exposed to all others. Even if all such factors are held constant, 
the habits of people who have recently bought a TV set can be compared to 
the habits of TV habitues only with the greatest of caution. If the old timers 
view as many programs as the newcomers, this may reflect only the fact that 
the newcomers were opposed to TV in the first place and still have not become 
completely converted. 

Many studies (particularly trend studies such as “Videotown”) take care 
of such problems. In other instances, a careful analyst such as Coffin or Bogart 
can compensate for the difficulties by the use of the wide range of studies. In 
any event, generalizations are less easy to arrive at than one might hope. 


” While here, as elsewhere in this essay, we have resisted the temptation to 
update our position, the reader should be appraised of two recent publications 
on this subject. 1) Lotte Bailyn, “Mass Media and Children: A Study of Ex- 
posure Habits and Cognitive Effects,” Psychological Monographs, General and 
Applied, 1959, 73, No. 2. 2) Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, Pamela 
Vance, Television and the Child, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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tirely in agreement as to precise number of hours spent viewing, all 
indicate that the average school child spends from two to four hours a 
day looking at TV. (Parents, incidentally, do not seem to “view this 
with alarm.”) Most studies indicate that parents regard TV as all-in-all 
good — keeping children at home and out of trouble, “educating” 
them, reducing friction within the family, etc. The majority of parents 
do not think that their children spend too much time viewing TV. 

A number of studies have been made of the relationship of TV 
viewing and children’s school performance and/or intelligence. In gen- 
eral, no relationship has been found. A few studies have found a moder- 
ate negative relationship between length of time spent with TV and 
grade performance or I.Q.; or a positive relationship between parental 
control over TV viewing and performance criteria. Certainly there is 
no evidence that TV has had any marked deleterious effect on any ap- 
preciable group of children. Such minor relationships as have been found 
may be merely the reflection of the values of parents of higher socio- 
economic status. Thus, higher-status parents would be more likely to 
supervise their children’s viewing of TV, and would also be likely to 
have brighter and more highly motivated offspring. 

What happens to the manners and the morals of the youth as a 
result of TV? It is argued on the one hand that children learn violence 
by viewing it on the TV screen. It might be equally argued (using a 
rationale that the critics invoke in other contexts) that aggression is re- 
duced by the catharsis of vicarious experience. The evidence — or rather 
the assertions of many people blessed with firm opinions — is quite well 
summarized by Bogart." 

In commenting on the testimony which was given before the 
Kefauver hearings on juvenile delinquency and its relationship to TV, 
Bogart says: 

Virtually all of the expert testimony submitted to the subcommittee, 
on both sides of this controversial subject, was based on professional judg- 
ment rather than on actual research evidence.7? 

We have commented before that all available evidence shows that 
in the vast majority of instances, communications have a differential im- 
pact. Unquestionably there have been children in whom disturbance 
and violence were precipitated by viewing TV. Against this we have evi- 
dence from mental hospitals that indicate that TV can also be soothing 
and diverting to agitated patients. Presumably TV has both “good” 
and “bad” effects. The citation of individual examples or the offering 
of plausible arguments is irrelevant to the only question of importance: 
ie., the relative distribution of “good” and “bad” effects. The fact is 
that there is no single piece of solid data which can be accepted as in- 


™ Bogart, The Age of Television, op. cit., p. 258 ff. 
" Ibid., p. 269. 
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dicating that TV has either increased or decreased immorality or de- 
linquency among the young or the old.** 

On the other hand, TV advertising appears to be effective. While 
there are some difficulties in assessing the value of TV as a merchandis- 
ing agency, it seems demonstrated and accepted that this medium is an 
economically efficient device for advertising and selling wares. 

Almost all authorities agree that TV does and will play an im- 
portant role in American politics. Unfortunately, Bogart’s book was writ- 
ten before the 1956 presidential campaign. While no one presently 
questions the value of TV in political campaigning, it seems that the 
pre-1956 views had overestimated the importance of this new medium. 
However, it will continue in all probability to make the appearance 
and manner of candidates matters of increasing importance in successive 
elections. Probably it will also move political in-fighting off the con- 
vention floor and more truly into the smoke-filled rooms where the TV 
camera can not reach. 

What firm data do we have concerning the impact of TV? The 
picture is pretty much like that for other media. We are certain that 
people spend time and money on TV. By and large it competes with 
other forms of both recreation and intellectual activity. On this point, 
however, the data is inconclusive since there is evidence that many of 
these activities are resumed as people learn to budget their time more 
carefully, or to combine their activities. In general, it should be remem- 
bered, TV competes with comparable activities. For example, it is more 


* It is impossible not to digress briefly on the subject of juvenile delinquency. 
Central to the question of the impact of TV is the casual assumption that there 
has been an increase in juvenile crime. Anyone with a moderately good memory 
and even a slight sense of humor ought to have some skepticism about the asser- 
tion that the “young are going to hell in a handbasket.”’ Despite the assertions 
of J. Edgar Hoover and other guardians of the hearth, it is highly probable that 
juvenile misbehavior has decreased throughout the country. (This is not to rule 
out specific increases in some localities.) For an appreciation of the irresponsible 
use of statistics which lies behind the common belief that juvenile and other 
crime has increased, we refer the reader to Daniel Bell’s “What Crime Wave?” 
Fortune, January 1955, 51, 96 ff. As for J. Edgar Hoover’s recent reports of the 
yearly increases in juvenile crime, we would only call attention to the fact that 
these increases are based upon a reporting system which Mr. Hoover is seeking 
constantly to improve. The average person is not aware of the immense gaps there 
are in the machinery for reporting crime, especially juvenile crime, etc. Every 
success Mr. Hoover enjoys in improving the reporting system will produce an 
apparent increase in crime. 

Since we expect that these statements of ours may be greeted with skepticism, 
we would like in this one instance to violate our sense of restraint on not up- 
dating our sources. On April 22, 1959, The Christian Science Monitor reported 
on a new crime reporting system installed by the Boston police department (p. 9). 
The reason given for this new development was as follows: “The F.B.I. . . 
threatened to drop Boston from its uniform crime-reporting list, charging that the 
city’s figures were ‘understated and inaccurate.’ ” 
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likely to displace attendance at sports events than to displace participa- 
tion in sports. There is quite strong evidence that TV viewing is (for 
broad groups of children taken as a whole) unrelated to school per- 
formance. There is no respectable evidence either pro or con for the re- 
lationship of TV to violence and juvenile delinquency. As concerns the 
general level of popular culture and taste, we shall point out below that 
the TV era has also been an era of spreading interest in “the higher 
arts.” The most avid partisan of television will not credit this entirely 
to the new medium. However, we hope also to convince the more fear- 
ful critics that the worst they anticipate has not yet happened. 


IV. Alleged Effects Of Mass Media 
Deterioration of Values and Taste:™ 


IMPACT UPON POPULAR TASTE 


Since the largest part of our radio, movies, magazines, and a considerable 
part of our books and newspapers are devoted to “entertainment,” this clearly 
requires us to consider the impact of the mass media upon popular taste. 

Were we to ask the average American with some pretension to literary or 
esthetic cultivation if mass communications have had any effect upon popular 
taste, he would doubtlessly answer with a resounding affirmative. And more, 
citing abundant instances, he would insist that esthetic and intellectual taste have 
been depraved by the flow of trivial formula products from printing presses, radio 
stations and movie studios. The columns of criticism abound with these complaints. 

In one sense, this requires no further discussion. There can be no doubt that 
the women who are daily entranced for three or four hours by some 12 consecutive 
“soap operas,” all cut to the same dismal pattern, exhibit an appalling lack of 
esthetic judgment. Nor is this impression altered by the contents of pulp and 
slick magazines, or by the depressing abundance of formula motion pictures re- 
plete with hero, heroine, and villain moving through a contrived atmosphere 
of sex, sin, and success. 

Yet unless we locate these patterns in historical and sociological terms, we 
may find ourselves confusedly engaged in condemning without understanding, in 
criticism which is sound but largely irrelevant. What is the historical status of 
this notoriously low level of popular taste? Is it the poor remains of standards 
which were once significantly higher, a relatively new birth in the world of 
values, largely unrelated to the higher standards from which it has allegedly fallen, 
or a poor substitute blocking the way to the development of superior standards 
and the expression of high esthetic purpose? 

If esthetic tastes are to be considered in their social setting, we must recog- 
nize that the effective audience for the arts has become historically transformed. 
Some centuries back, this audience was largely confined to a selected aristocratic 
elite. Relatively few were literate. And very few possessed the means to buy 
books, attend theatres, and travel to the urban centers of the arts. Not more than 


™ The problem of assessing the alleged deterioration of values and cultural 
taste has been dealt with by a number of authors in a vein similar to our own. 
Because of its excellence and compactness, we cite in toto the following passage 
from Paul Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Mass Communication, Popular 
Taste, and Organized Social Action,” in Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning 
White, editors, Mass Culture, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957, 466-468. 
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a slight fraction, possibly not more than 1 or 2 per cent, of the population com- 
posed the effective audience for the arts. These happy few cultivated their esthetic 
tastes, and their selective demand left its mark in the form of relatively high 
artistic standards. 

With the widesweeping spread of popular education and with the emergence 
of the new technologies of mass communication, there developed as enormously 
enlarged market for the arts. Some forms of music, drama, and literature now 
reach virtually everyone in our society. This is why, of course, we speak of mass 
media and of mass art. And the great audiences for the mass media, although 
in the main literate, are not highly cultivated. About half the population, in fact, 
has halted their formal education upon leaving grammar school. 

With the rise of popular education, there has occurred a seeming decline 
of popular taste. Large numbers of people have acquired what might be termed 
“formal literacy,” that is to say, a capacity to read, to grasp crude and superficial 
meanings, and a correlative incapacity for full understanding of what they read. 
There has developed, in short, a marked gap between literacy and comprehen- 
sion. People read more but understand less. More people read but proportionately 
fewer critically assimilate what they read. 

Our formulation of the problem should now be plain. It is misleading to 
speak simply of the decline of esthetic tastes. Mass audiences probably include a 
larger number of persons with cultivated esthetic standards, but these are swal- 
lowed up by the large masses who constitute the new and untutored audience for 
the arts. Whereas yesterday the elite constituted virtually the whole of the audi- 
ence, they are today a minute fraction of the whole. In consequence, the aver- 
age level of esthetic standards and tastes of audiences has been depressed, although 
the tastes of some sectors of the population have undoubtedly been raised and the 
total number of people exposed to communication contents has been vastly in- 
creased. 

But this analysis does not directly answer the question of the effects of the 
mass media upon public taste, a question which is as complex as it is unexplored. 
The answer can come only from disciplined research. One would want to know, 
for example, whether mass media have robbed the intellectual and artistic elite 
of the art forms which might otherwise have been accessible to them. And this 
involves inquiry into the pressure exerted by the mass audience upon creative 
individuals to cater to mass tastes. Literary hacks have existed in every age. But 
it would be important to learn if the electrification of the arts supplies power 
for a significantly greater proportion of dim literary lights. And, above all, it 
would be essential to determine if mass media and mass tastes are necessarily 
linked in a vicious circle of deteriorating standards or if appropriate action on 
the part of the directors of mass media could initiate a virtuous circle of cumu- 
latively improving tastes among their audiences. More concretely, are the operators 
of commercialized mass media caught up in a situation in which they cannot, 
whatever their private preferences, radically raise the esthetic standards of their 
products? 

In passsing, it should be noted that much remains to be learned concerning 
standards appropriate for mass art. It is possible that standards for art forms pro- 
duced by a small band of creative talents for a small and selective audience are not 
applicable to art forms produced by a gigantic industry for the population at 
large. The beginnings of investigation on this problem are sufficiently suggestive to 
warrant further study. 

Sporadic and consequently inconclusive experiments in the raising of stand- 
ards have met with profound resistance from mass audiences. On occasion, radio 
stations and networks have attempted to supplant a soap opera with a program 
of art, music, or formula comedy skits with discussions of public issues. In gen- 
eral, the people supposed to benefit by this reformation of program have simply 
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refused to be benefited. They cease listening. The audience dwindles. Researches 
have shown, for example, that radio programs of art music tend to preserve 
rather than to create interest in such music and that newly emerging interests 
are typically superficial. Most listeners to these programs have previously acquired 
an interest in art music; the few whose interest is initiated by the programs are 
caught up by melodic compositions and come to think of art music exclusively in 
terms of Tchaikowsky or Rimski-Korsakov or Dvorak. 

. . . At present we know conspicuously little about the methods of improving 
esthetic tastes and we know that some of the suggested methods are ineffectual. 
We have a rich knowledge of failure. Should this discussion be reopened in 1976, 
we may perhaps report with equal confidence our knowledge of positive achieve- 
ments. 

So far we have taken as our main point of departure the actual 
evidence of existing research and have asked ourselves what effects of 
the mass media may be inferred from the available evidence. Now we 
would like to reverse the procedure and take a more direct look at 
some of the additional effects which the mass media are alleged to 
have and ask what sort of data would be required to assess these effects. 
In general, it would be our contention that such evidence is absent or 
ambiguous. 

The most important effect which has been attributed to the mass 
media is that they bring about the long-range deterioration of moral 
values and cultural taste. It is rather difficult to do anything other than 
grant full credence to this assertion without appearing to defend bad 
taste and juvenile delinquency. Let us therefore make explicit the issue 
as we see it: Statements concerning deterioration of taste and values 
can have meaning only if they are statements of comparison and/or 
statements of trend. The issue is not that the cultural level of the 
products of the mass media and the cultural taste of its patrons is low 
by some absolute standard. The issue is that the level of culture and 
taste is Jower than it was in the past in our own society, or that it is 
lower than in some reasonably defined sample of societies not possessing 
mass communications. If this is not the position of the critics, then they 
are merely saying that the present level of the arts falls short of some 
ideal mark and with this, there can be no quarrel even though we might 
not all agree exactly on the ideal criteria. 

The following is a reasonably representative statement of the effects 
of mass culture and mass communications in bringing about the deter- 
ioration of the arts. 

The decline of the individual in the mechanized working processes 
of modern civilization brings about the emergence of mass culture, which 
replaces folk culture or “high” art. A product of popular culture has none 
of the features of genuine art, but in all its media popular culture proves 
to have its own genuine characteristics: standardization, stereotypy, con- 
servatism, mendacity, manipulated consumer goods.*® 


* Leo Lowenthal, “Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture,” reprinted in 
Rosenberg and White, editors, op. cit., p. 55. 
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To cope with this position in all its ramifications is to find one’s 
self in the same position as Brer Rabbit in his historic fight with the 
Tar Baby. It is virtually impossible to disengage one’s self since each 
successive issue, when dealt with, presents one or more others. For this 
reason we shall make every effort not to become involved gratuitously 
in the many inviting elements of controversy which this position pre- 
sents. Stripping the issue to its essentials, if the theorists of mass society 
are correct, some combination of the following three events should take 
place: 

(1) The level of artistic production should deteriorate; 

(2) The availability of high cultural products should lessen; and 

(3) The general level of taste should deteriorate. 


In checking these propositions, certain rules of the game must be 
observed. 


1. The comparison must be made with some society that actually 
exists or existed, and not with an idealized mosaic made up of choice 
features of a wide range of societies. We have yet to see this rule adhered 
to. 

2. Comparable products shall be compared. For example, if our 
society shall be compared with that of Elizabethan England, the products 
selected should not be American comic books and Shakespeare’s poetry. 
We must insist on the inclusion of certain Elizabethan pamphlets with 
which one of us once spent a delightful spring in the Newbury Library 
in Chicago. Also, as David Manning White suggests, bear-baiting should 
be accorded its proper place in Elizabethan culture."* A reasonable 
sample of cultural products for each era must be included in the com- 
parison. 

3. The producer, the sponsor, and the consumer of artistic prod- 
ucts shall not be confused with each other. This is a particularly impor- 
tant consideration in assessing the range of the populace for whom a 
given cultural product has meaning. Who attended Shakespeare’s plays, 
and how many peasants in the vicinity of Salzburg listened to Mozart’s 
music? 

4. Comparable elements of the society shall be compared. The 
viewer of Howdy Doody should not be compared with the Roman noble 
enjoying the beauty of Virgil’s poetry, but with the ordinary Roman en- 
joying the circus. 

5. There must be some consensus on artistic canons to be invoked; 
or, at the very least, both parties must exercise self-discipline in ernploy- 
ing the terms “genuine” and “spurious” as convenient devices for dis- 
posing of embarrassing data. 

Obviously the rules of the game which we would introduce take all 


Cf. David Manning White, “Mass Culture in America; Another Point of 
View,” in Rosenberg and White, editors, op. cit. p. 14. 
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the fun out of the enterprise since the types of data which would be 
required are unattainable for any society other than our own and are 
not always available for ours. We can obviously never hope to make a 
decent comparison of the cultural level of our society with a prototypic, 
median, modal, or average folk society, nor with the “high culture” of 
any previous Western society. Our best hope is to look for trends with- 
in our own society within our own time. Are things getting better or 
worse? 


(a) The level of artistic production: This is a point on which one should 
probably best plead nolo contendere. Artistic creation is difficult for con- 
temporaries to assess. Periods in which creativity flourish are only par- 
tially related to other aspects of the society. A particularly high state of 
the arts at a given time would be a dubious basis for predicting the fu- 
ture of the arts within a given culture (except that they might be ex- 
pected to become decadent within the genre being practiced). On the 
other hand, particularly low periods are, by force of circumstance, usual- 
ly followed by improvement. 





Within Western society, the several national cultures have each had 
“high” and “low” points of artistic creativity. Scholars generally agree 
that the rise, if not the fall, of artistic creativity is related to other his- 
torical developments. However, there is no instance, to our knowledge, 
of any country which has experienced a marked period of economic 
growth without some accompanying marked - artistic activity unless it 
be the U.S.S.R. Even Victorian England, deficient in so many areas of 
taste, was blessed with major poets and novelists. On the other hand, 
many of the major national cultures have had distinctive artistic 
strengths and weaknesses which have characterized them throughout 
historical periods of marked change. To cite England once more, the 
English have had a distinguished literature through many centuries while 
remaining relatively undistinguished in music and the graphic arts. Yet 
the England of today is many epochs removed from the England of 
Boewulf. Apart from the inherent difficulty of assessing contemporary 
artistic production, the establishment of causal connections between art 
and other aspects of society is itself a sticky business. 

The critics of popular culture argue that potentially creative talent 
is bought off to produce inferior products. This argument has two prongs: 
(1) The artist’s time is diverted. (2) His talent is perverted and he can 
no longer produce “high art.” But, the opposition will answer, the mass 
media support a vastly larger number of artists than were able to live 
off their art in the past. These artists have the leisure in which to pur- 
sue their highest instincts. Furthermore, the best of them are able to ex- 
periment within their medium and do not pervert their talents. Such 
arguments can proceed in an endless circle of “yes, buts,” but we know 
of no data which would provide a definitive answer to the question of 
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whether or not mass communications have effected a lowering of the 
standard of artistic creativity in this country in the past few decades. 
The most persuasive argument that is offered by the critics of the 
mass media is that of Clement Greenberg.*’ Greenberg contends that 
popular taste demands the production of “kitsch” — adulterated, pseudo- 
high culture products which are dangerously close to true art. Most of 
the theorists of mass society believe that this “kitsch” will strangle “true 
art.” It is equally plausible, of course (and there is illustrative evidence 
for the existence of the process), that it may serve as a means of intro- 
ducing the great masses of the public to “true art,” and thereby produce 
unprecedented support for high culture. The defenders of the mass media 
would point, at this juncture of the argument, to the successful produc- 
tion on TV of Shakesperian and classical Greek plays, to the original 
works of Menotti, etc. Again, the key question is a quantitative one: 
which process is stronger? And again, these are precisely the data which 
are lacking. 
(b) The absolute availability of high cultural products: The operational 
criterion of whether or not there has been a change in the availability of 
high cultural products to persons interested in them should be the fol- 
lowing: Has a given person, living in a given city, equal access to the 
same quantity and quality of art as he would have had at any time in the 
past in that same city? On the average, the answer to this question must 
be “yes.” It would be rather difficult to argue that the absolute availabili- 
ty of high cultural products had declined in American society during the 
past several decades. It might well be argued that their relative availabil- 
ity had declined because of the enormous growth of popular culture. It 
might be further argued that this relative growth of popular culture 
spelled the doom of high culture; that Gresham’s law operates in the 
cultural as well as the monetary sphere. This argument demands that 
we look at what has happened to popular taste during this period. 
(c) Trends in popular taste: Despite fears that mass communications 


“would produce a marked lowering of popular taste, American society of 
the past decade or so has been experiencing what would be called a “cul- 
tural revival” if one were to look at the data with no preconceptions of 
the type of society we have. While some writers have bewailed the decline 
in artistic taste of the American public, one must also note that other 
writers of equal competence have rendered an opposite verdict. We might, 
for example, cite a statement of the pianist Artur Rubenstein. 
In the past 25 years this country has made more advances than some 
places in Europe have made in 250 years. Small towns throughout Amer- 


ica are more receptive to fine music than old cities in France like Lyon, 
Marseilles and Bordeaux.7® 


™ Clement Greenberg, “Avant-Garde and Kitsch,” in Rosenberg and White, 
editors, op. cit., pp. 98-111. 
* Quoted in Time, February 18, 1957, 69, p. 37. 
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The evidence for such an assertion has been presented from time 
to time by a considerable number of writers. For the sake of convenience 
we will limit ourselves to a few illustrative statistics.” 

Some of the more startling data are these: 

There are 200 symphony orchestras in this country. This is 30 per 
cent more than 15 years ago and 10 times the number we had in the 
early 1920s. In the smaller cities many of the symphony orchestras are 
composed of semi-amateurs. In addition to the 200 symphony orchestras, 
about 1000 community orchestras have been started in the past 15 years. 
“Where,” writes White, “1916 saw the renowned Diaghilev ballet with 
Nijinsky come to America and cost its backers about $400,000, by 1954 
the Sadler Wells Company of London arrived here and in 20 weeks of 
a national tour earned more than $2,500,000.”®° 

Perhaps baseball is our national sport but White points out that in 
1955, 35,000,000 persons paid to attend classical music events as against 
15,000,000 who attended baseball games. Furthermore, the number at- 
tending classical music events was double the comparable figure for 1940. 
In 1953, Americans spent “for participating arts more than four times as 
much as was spent on spectator sports.”’** 

The “hi-fi” craze is not limited to the listening of esoteric test rec- 
ords. It has been paralleled by a vast increase in buying classical records. 
In 1934, sales of classical records amounted to about $75,000 a year. To- 
day it exceeds $75,000,000! 

We reported previously that TV viewing interferes with reading. But 
this interference is a relative phenomenon vastly offset by the secular 
trend toward increased book buying and reading. The paperback pub- 
lishing business has reached full growth during precisely the period in 
which TV was coming into its own; however, we know of no single 
statistic which summarizes the cultural level of the paperbacks. Despite 
the brief popularity of Mickey Spillane and the proliferation of provoca- 
tive cover illustrations on prosaic volumes, paperbacks have also produced 
the unprecedented distribution of books of unquestionably high merit in 
editions of hundreds of thousands. 

Such illustrative data reflect the fact that the traditional arts have 
prospered while the mass media have been in their heyday. 

It may be that consumption of the products of popular culture has 
grown faster than the consumption of “high cultural products.” We know 
of no assembled data which answer this question. Furthermore, we may 


* These data come mainly from David Manning White’s introductory essay 
in Rosenberg and White, editors, op. cit. pp. 13-21, from White’s article in the 
Saturday Review, November 3, 1956, 39, 11-13, and from an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor, May 2, 1957, p. 20, quoting a speech of Dean Robert 
Choate of Boston University. 

* White, Saturday Review ibid., p. 13. 


* Dean Choate quoted in Christian Science Monitor, May 2, 1957, loc. cit. 
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well anticipate the argument—not entirely without merit—that these 
data are to some extent spurious since “listening to Bach over a phono- 
graph with one ear closed” isn’t “the same” as hearing him played by a 
live orchestra. And, many of these “new people” approach high art with 
“inadequate background” and “their experience isn’t the same.” The 
fact remains that all quantitative data available seem to point in exactly 
the opposite direction from that which the theorists of mass society 
would predict. And what is more, increasing interest in “culture” is not 
exclusively passive: More Americans are playing music than ever before. 


Assessment 


Most of the processes of which the theorists of mass society speak 
do seem to be at work. Some, we don’t know how many, writers and actors 
are bought off into the popular arts. Much, perhaps even most, of the 
“cultural” products of the mass media are of substandard taste, pro- 
viding we can agree on standards and providing we do not gloss over 
the fact that if judged against a comparable range of products from other 
eras they might not fare badly. There are structural features of the mass 
media which are inherently limiting on the creative artist: artificial con- 
straints of time, the censorship of a wide range of publics, the necessity 
of appealing to a large mass, etc. 

On the other hand, the mass media has also shown their ability to 
introduce people to higher art forms—good drama, good music, graphic 
arts, and intelligent public discussion. 

In all probability the increase in cultural interest in the United States 
is not due primarily or even largely to the mass media but rather 
to a general increase of educational level, wealth, and social leisure. If 
the mass media have played an important role, a good portion of this 
may not be their directly “educational” function, but rather the presenta- 
tion of life styles which the American people have striven to emulate. 

Because of the intricate interrelationship of causal factors, we prob- 
ably will never be able to say with confidence just what impact the mass 
media had on popular taste and values. 

While the data introduced above indicate an increase in interest in 
“culture,” they do not entirely rule out the possibility of some of the dire 
consequences which the critics of mass society predict. In all probability 
the novitiates to higher culture are, on the average, persons of less highly 
developed cultural tastes. One rather natural assumption would be that 
these persons, having been introducd to higher artistic experiences, will, 
in the course of time, acquire the “richer background” that the critic 
of mass society insists is necessary for “full appreciation” of high culture. 
The critics, however, would reply that it is more likely that these novi- 
tiates, moving in en masse, will capture the field of the arts and reduce 
high culture to kitsch (pseudo-high culture). As we pointed out pre- 
viously, there are no data which permit us to chose between these two 
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predictions. Our observation is that when such a choice is made, it is a 
function not of any evidence specific to the issue, but rather of the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward the future of American society and his general 
attitude toward the “masses.” 

As far as firm evidence of the effects of the mass media themselves 
is concerned, we cite Klapper’s conclusion: 


Whether mass media as a whole raise or lower public taste cannot 
be definitely stated, nor can the necessary research be looked for in the 
next several years.5? 


The Mass Media as a Source of Escape 


One of the gravest criticisms which the theorists of the “mass so- 
ciety” make of mass communications is that the mass media go beyond 
the function of providing “healthy” (a question-begging word) recrea- 
tion, and create a phantom world into which people escape from reality— 
with resultant “mass apathy,” etc. The argument, as the reader will re- 
member, runs thus: Urban, industrial society atomizes the individual, 
leaves him psychically void and therefore creates a tremendous market 
for the narcotizing, diversional material of the mass media in which our 
mass man loses himself. 

Since the reader may by now suspect us of having an unduly 
crotchety attitude toward the theory of mass society, we will offer him 
the opportunity of listening to another voice for a moment. 

Having reviewed the literature, research and conjectural, on the 
recreational and/or escapist function of the mass media, Klapper con- 
cludes: 

Certain psychological and social effects of . . . escape have been 
observed or conjectured. These include: 

a. the provision of pure relaxation (observed), which has no social 
effects; 

b. the provision of compensation and prestige (observed), which 
may have good, bad, or no social repercussions; 

c. The possible development of social apathy (conjectured) ; 

d. the misuse of escapistic communications as a valid source of in- 
formation (observed), which is likely to be futile for the individual and 
perhaps socially deleterious.** 


His fourth point, the reference to “the misuse of escapistic communica- 
tions as a valid source of information” refers to the observed fact that 
some listeners to radio soap operas looked to these programs for guidance 
in their own life situation. 

It is to be noted that of all the posited functions of the recreational 
content of the mass media, three have been observed, and a fourth— 





* Klapper, op. cit., p. 42. 
* Ibid, p. 19. 








creation of “‘apathy”—has been conjectured but not observed. We quote 
Klapper once more: 


Despite the weight and repute of those holding the opposite view, the 
present author is inclined to believe that the danger of social apathy re- 
sulting from escapistic communications has been somewhat overempha- 
sized. . . . there is little reason to believe that (a) plethora of escapistic 
communications diverts the audience from more serious communication.®* 


The second of the functions which Klapper discusses is “the pro- 
vision of compensation and prestige.” This refers to the tendency of 
members of the audience to experience vicarious satisfaction from iden- 
tification with the heroes of the mass media. Various consequences of 
such identification have been postulated, and at least isolated manifesta- 
tions of each have been observed. Such identification may serve to chan- 
nel off aggression via catharsis. It may stimulate anti-social behavior by 
the example it furnishes. The listener or viewer may experience vicarious 
prestige, etc. As Klapper says, some of the effects are salutary, and 
some are undesirable. There is no body of data that permits us to say 
which effect occurs most often, or whether the summary result is pre- 
dominantly good or predominantly bad. 

Any such inconclusive conclusion as this should not lead to com- 
placency about the content of the mass media. But neither should it 
lead to the complacent acceptance of an ingenious insight as an estab- 
lished fact about the impact of the media. 


The Nature of Vicarious Experience and other Side Effects of Mass 
Communications 

It is inherent in the nature of mass communications that the audi- 
ence learns via the mass media about events beyond its direct experience. 
This may be, or at least has been, regarded as either a good thing or a bad 
thing, or both.The immediate arguments in favor of this situation are 
too obvious to be dwelt on for any length of time; the mass media sim- 
ply enlarge the audience’s actual or potential world of experience. ; 

However, this experience is largely indirect and vicarious. The critic 
of “mass society” contends, in line with the previous argument that mass 
entertainment is narcotizing, that this vicarious experience becomes a 
substitute for “real” experience. Whether our society is undergoing any 
gross reduction in “real,” i.e., first-hand, experiences across the board, 
is not known to us. However, whether or not such a reduction in “real” 
experiences is occurring, an increase in vicarious experiences is certainly 
taking place, and this fact is in itself worth looking at. 

Intuitively, any psychologist senses that there is a difference in re- 
lating to the environment via the mediation of symbols and signs, and 
relating to it via direct sensory impressions. The literature on develop- 


* Ibid, p. 12. 
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mental psychology indicates that the acquisition of language is a crucial 
stage in the development of the child’s personality. The literature of 
semantics and psychotherapy, however, makes a very good case that 
the acquiring of so powerful a tool as language is by no means an un- 
mixed blessing. To various degrees one confuses the word with the ref- 
erent, and this causes both short-run problems and personality difficul- 
ties. The situation is similar to that of vicarious or mediated experience 
in general with, to be sure, vicarious and mediated experience having 
its distinctive characteristics. The over-all implications of mass communi- 
cations as a source of vicarious experience are worth exploration. To 
date, however, we have found little in the literature with which we are 
acquainted to enable us to proceed beyond identifying this as an in- 
teresting problem area. 

One exception can be made. Daniel Lerner’s study of communica- 
tions in the Middle East is based upon an interesting theory of the in- 
terrelationship of mass communications, individual personality, and so- 
cial change.®*° Briefly, Lerner identifies the “empathic” individual as 
the person most responsive to the mass media and to social change. The 
capacity to “project,” to imagine oneself in a situation not bound by his 
own sense experience, differentiates those persons who read and listen 
to the mass media and who are least bound to the traditional society. 
Such a theory is compatible with many of the features of the theory of 
mass society. However, whereas the “theorists of mass society” regard 
this relationship negatively, Lerner’s position is to put a high value on 
this “empathic capacity.” Furthermore, Lerner views the mass media so- 
ciety as a “participant society,” i.e., one in which the populace takes an 
increasing part in social and political activities. This would: seem to fly 
in the face of the “theory of mass society” which sees the populace as 
reduced to a state of apathy. Perhaps the two positions are reconcilable 
and Lerner’s “participant society” is merely a transitional phase to the 
more developed “mass society.” On the surface, however, Lerner’s posi- 
tion seems to challenge that of the “theorists of mass society,” both as 
to the high value he puts on capacity for “empathic” experience and 
his view of the “media society” as a “participant society.” 

For good or ill, experience via the mass media is predominantly 
vicarious. Looked at from the long-range point of view of the impact of 
the media on the population, this fact may in itself have more pro- 
found implications (which we cannot anticipate) upon the personality 
of future generations than the actual content of the communications 
conveyed by the mass media. One could speculate endlessly, plausibly, 
and in all directions as to what these consequences might be. Some re- 
search is in order, and this is an area to which high priority should be 
given. 

* Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society; Modernizing the Middle 
East, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958, 47-52. 
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Perhaps this is the point at which to deal with the allegation that 
the mass media produce “passivity.” With certain features of the argu- 
ment, as always there can be no quarrel. Watching a baseball game on 
TV is less active than playing baseball. Perhaps it is less active than view- 
ing the same game from the grandstand. We do not know what degree 
of activity to assign to the practice of watching baseball on TV, while 
typing a manuscript (as one of us is doing at the moment). Without 
a shadow of doubt the audience or readership of mass communications 
is more passive in that activity than they might be if indulging in at 
least some other possible activities. On the other hand, they might also 
be sleeping, an activity which for most people in most instances is even 
more passive than attendance to mass communications (in most instances 
and for most persons). But the key question is again a quantitative one: 
Are American recreational habits as a whole becoming more passive? 

What metric should be used? Ideally, the preferred unit of meas- 
urement might be the amount of time spent in participant and specta- 
tor activities. So far as we know, adequate data are not available. While 
studies have been made of amount of time spent viewing TV, listening 
to radio, etc., there are no studies of amount of time spent in playing 
golf, fishing, picnicking, swimming, etc. If we accept as our unit of meas- 
urement the amount of money spent on various forms of recreation then 
the evidence and answer is clear. Data released by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture show that over the past few decades the American peo- 
ple have spent an increasing proportion of money on participant as con- 
trasted to spectator recreation, even though these data cover the period 
in which American families were making large expenditures on TV.*° In 
other words, the trend is in the direction precisely opposite to that pre- 
dicted by theorists of mass society. The mass media may (as a portion 
of their effect) incline the population toward passivity, at least in the 
minimal sense of competing for time with other activities. However, this 
tendency appears to be offset decisively by other forces in American life. 


The Image of Reality 


Regardless of the evaluation that one puts on the vicarious nature 
of the experience derived from the mass media, this vicarious experience 
does constitute a large portion of modern man’s image of the world. 
This, of course, is the source of a large amount of the complaint about 
the contents of the mass media. Most of these complaints have dealt 
mainly with the fanciful material of mass communications. Despite our 
contention that the effects of such material cannot be assumed, we do 
not think of course for a moment that it has no effect. Here, however, 
we would like to confine our attention to the non-fictional reporting 
of the mass media—what may be called “news” in the largest sense, i.e., 


* Reported in The New York Times, April 24, 1957, p. 30. 
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that material which is most likely to be looked to and accepted as the 
image of reality. 

It stands to reason that news reporting must be selective since “com- 
plete reporting” would exceed the physical capacities of both the report- 
ing media and their readers and audiences. Most of the limitations and 
defects of news reporting are matters of common knowledge; and it is 
generally accepted, even by practicing communicators, that the image 
of reality presented by the mass media diverges from the ideal norm of 
“what the intelligent, interested citizen ought to know.” A high propor- 
tion of “news” is presented because of its human interest value, i.e., to 
hold an audience, rather than because of its pertinence to the understand- 
ing of the world we live in. Reporting of scientific discoveries are slanted 
toward “gimmicks” and the basic meaning of the discovery may be total- 
ly obscured, etc. 

A fuller treatment of this general problem is well warranted, but 
goes beyond the limits of this essay. For this reason we will restrict our- 
selves to a few points which have generally not been widely commented 
on, but which seem to us to be important for the understanding of the 
role of the mass media. 

The mass media make the news as well as report it. Lincoln Stef- 
fens made this point well in recounting the “making of a crime wave.’’®* 
By reporting fully the available data on crime in a large city, he person- 
ally created the impression of a sudden upsurge in criminal activity. 
Whether by deliberate intent or by the inevitable decision as to what is 
“news,” the mass media draw attention to some events and away from 
others. The mere fact of an event being reported tends by itself to 
elevate this event to a level of importance beyond that of unreported 
events. This is equally true of the reporting of the behavior of individuals. 
Lazarsfeld and Merton have referred to this as the “status conferral” 
function of the mass media.** People whose doings are reported are 
given the status of “important people?” 

Assuming no malintent on the part of the communicator, his view 
of events may diverge from their “true importance.” This is particularly 
the case when communicators as a group overestimate public interest in 
an issue, and by their concentration on it create the impression of a lively 
public issue. If we may accept Stouffer’s findings on the lack of public 
interest in communism,** the press and other media were guilty of this 


* Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1931, Chapter 14, “I Make a Crime Wave.” 

* Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Mass Communication, Popular 
Taste, and Organized Social Action,” reprinted in Guy S. Swanson, Theodore M. 
Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology, (2nd ed.), 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. 

*° Cf. Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1955, Chapter III, “Is There a National Anxiety 
Neurosis?” 
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error with respect to Senator McCarthy’s escapades. 

To some extent, the very mode of reporting tends inevitably to over- 
dramatize most events. On this point, at least, we have, happily, some 
data. Lang and Lang found that on-the-spot viewers of a MacArthur 
Day celebration in Chicago were less impressed by the enthusiasm of 
the crowds than were TV viewers of the event.°® The reader can readily 
see why this is in most cases inevitable. A “world-wide news round-up” 
of reactions to a given event gives even the most sophisticated reader, 
listener, or viewer the impression of world-wide interest in the event. In 
fact, a relatively few people in any one country may actually care about 
it, even though it may be of crucial importance to the people of the 
country who are the targets of the communication. 

In addition to giving artificial importance to some events, and creat- 
ing the impression of exaggerated public involvement in most that are 
reported, the American media (at least) seem to give an appearance 
of discontinuity to the historical processes which are reported. The con- 
cept of “news” which dominates our reporting media dictates that an 
event is “news” only if it is discontinuous with preceding events and 
if it is relatively recent in occurrence. Apropos the first of these criteria, 
a story will ordinarily not be printed in an evening newspaper if it has 
already appeared in the morning paper. Only if there is a “new develop- 
ment” (for example if someone of importance denies the truth of the 
earlier story) does it have “news value.” 

Similarly, a story which was missed or which was not included for 
lack of space will not be printed at a later date. If the reader regards 
this as a natural phenomenon, we would call his attention to the prac- 
tice of Soviet newspapers and other media of printing stories which are 
“several days old.” The policy of Soviet journalism is not to report all 
events as soon as possible, but at the earliest time consistent with over- 
all policy. Furthermore, if policy dictates, the same event must be re- 
ported more than once. 

In general, it seems to us that the emphasis of American journalism 
on novelty and recency must create an image of the process of history 
as a series of relatively discrete events, proceeding possibly in dialectical 
negation of each other, i.e., only change is “news.” To some extent this 
notion is contained in the frequently expressed complaint about the lack 
of background information and interpretation in American news report- 
ing. Whether, in fact, this impression is created, the American media are 
distinguished from those of other countries, and the mass media are 
different from other media in this respect, are all of course matters of 
speculation. These propositions seem, however, at least potentially sub- 
ject to test. 

* Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, “The Unique Perspective of Television 


and Its Effect: A Pilot Study, American Sociological Review, February, 1953, 18, 
3-12. 
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There is a wealth of information that can be brought to bear on the 
image of reality which is conveyed by the mass media: studies of censorship 
by formal censors, by advertisers, by interest groups, by publishers, etc. ; 
studies of the flow of news filtered out at various points of transmission; 
studies of the handling of news by papers of various editorial biases, 
etc. It is material of this sort which we have identified as beyond the 
scope of this essay. 

We would like however to make one final point in closing this sec- 
tion. A typical study of the flow of information indicates that of the to- 
tal amount of news (measured in inches of wire copy) available over 
the wire services, slightly less than 3 per cent of the national and inter- 
national news was eventually printed in each of four small Wisconsin 
dailies.** Such figures are very often cited as evidence of the failure of 
the newspapers to do a good job. We are ready to go along with the 
general feeling that newspapers should include more of the available na- 
tional and international news. However, we would like to raise a re- 
searchable question with respect to whether an increase in amount of 
available news would or would not increase the reading and assimilation 
of such news. ; 

At the present time the average person reads only about 20 to 25 
per cent of such “heavy” news. Let us consider for a moment the attitude 
of many (we do not know how many) people toward the “outside world” 
of national and international affairs. This “outside world” is, to a large 
extent, an intrusion on his private world. Given his choice he would just 
as soon not be bothered with Communist China. It is a commonplace 
observation, verified by psychological experiment, that when a man is 
overloaded with threatening incoming information he establishes an 
automatic censor to keep the volume down. It may well be that the 
American public has established an equilibrium point for the amount 
of national and international information it will normally absorb. An 
increase in the flow of such news might well produce sufficient anxiety 
(assuming that increased importance of the events being reported did 
not warrant increased attention) that the average reader might actually 
read less rather than more national and international news. 

If the above point seems far-fetched, let the reader think of the 
same problem in terms of radio and TV commercials. If they are short 
and unobtrusive we may listen to them. If they are long and obtrusive, 
we may turn ‘to some other business while they are on, or we may “shut 
them out” psychologically by paying no attention. One of us spent many 
years learning not to hear baseball games over the radio. When later 
she became interested in the game it took some months of retraining to 
get over her habit of “not hearing” them. 








"Scott M. Cutlip, “Content and Flow of AP News —From Trunk to TTS 
to Reader,” Journalism Quarterly, Fall 1954, 31, 434-446, 
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All the above is to say that the image of reality conveyed by the 
mass media should be studied in close conjunction with the reaction of 
the audience to that image. It is our guess that, if this is done, many 
optimistic ideas for reform will have to be abandoned, and that on the 
other hand many accusations of guilt will be withdrawn. It offers us 
little comfort to say so, but it may be that the mass media and their 
audience have established a very efficient symbiotic relationship. To say 
this is by no means new. However, it is very much worth repeating and 
worth investigating. 


Conformity v.s. Shared Values 


Several decades ago Sapir wrote an essay, “Culture, Genuine and 
Spurious.”®? Our reading of the substance of this essay is that Sapir was 
pointing out that culture can be internalized to varying degrees by the 
members of a society. In a stable society, there will be maximal internali- 
zation, i.e., culture will become more truly part of the “personality” of 
the society's members. In a changing society, the culture is relatively 
“spurious,” i.e., it is essentially an external set of rules to which the 
individual has learned the correct responses. Such a distinction is cer- 
tainly meaningful and plausible. 

Since ours is a rapidly changing society we may expect that our 
culture is more “spurious” in Sapir’s sense than the culture of more 
stable eras. This seems inevitable. And, the only pose from which one can 
regard this as wholly lamentable is one which will simultaneously and 
frankly oppose the economic and social changes which are generating 
these changes of values and norms. 

Here again, we find the “theorists of mass society” standing on 
undefined ground. Folk societies were blessed with “shared values,” 
whereas the mass media are producing “conformity.” What can this 
mean? As Bell has already pointed out,** the critics of “mass society” 
apply oppositely charged labels to descriptively the same phenomena. 
Thus, folk societies are “organic,” but modern societies are “total,” the 
citizen of the ideal society is “individualistic,” but in industrial society 
he is “isolated.” True, these words may have some denotative differences, 
but what strikes one when reading them in context is the primacy of 
their connotative intent. One cannot be sure that different phenomena 
are being referred to, but there is no question that different evaluations 
are being put on them. 

There can be little doubt that the mass media are having an homo- 
genizing influence on American values and norms, and even speech 
habits. What is apparently objected to is that the mass media are pro- 
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"Edward Sapir, “Culture, Genuine and Spurious,’ 
Sociology, 1924, 29, 401-429. 

* Daniel Bell, “The Theory of Mass Society,’ Commentary, July, 1956, 22, 
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ducing “‘conformity.” To the extent that there is cultural change involved, 
these newly acquired values must, by Sapir’s definition, be less “genuine” 
and therefore less internalized. Descriptively it is difficult to distinguish 
between “conformity” and “shared values” except for the extent to which 
the relevant values and norms have been internalized. This is neither 
a theoretical or empirical discovery; merely a tautology. 

However, homogenization of the American culture does not per se 
mean more “conformity.” Even in a culturally diverse nation, there can 
be much “conformity” to the values of each of the subcultures. There 
are two separate problems involved. Unquestionably we are experiencing 
a reduction of cultural diversity.°* But, it is more pertinent to ask if this 
evolving pan-American culture permits less latitude of behavior within 
its own system of norms and values. 

Anyone with a modicum of cross-cultural perspective knows that 
cultures vary in the areas in which they enforce conformity and in which 
they permit a relatively wide range of behavior. By selecting the area 
on which one will focus his interest, it is possible to build a case that any 
changing society is becoming more “conforming.” This point seems to 
us so obvious that we are appalled at the readiness and lack of critical 
appraisal with which American intellectuals accept the assertion that 
we are becoming “a nation of conformists.” Again, the critics show their 
characteristic lack of historical sense. It is our impression that a casual 
search of the nineteenth century literature*® would reveal quickly that 
there was pressure for conformity in the business community at least 
equal to that exerted on today’s employee. Clerks and workers were told 
directly what to wear, when and where to go to church, whether or not 
they could smoke, drink, and gamble, or be shaved by a barber; even 
courting was regulated. We have the impression that these practices 
extended further down in the organization, to smaller organizations, and 
were more rigorously enforced than are the controls on today’s organi- 
zation man. 

We suggest that the reader make for himself a list of representative 
areas of behavior and then ask with respect to each whether more or less 
deviance is permitted and exhibited today as compared to the American 
society of the beginning of the century. May we suggest as a starter: 1) 
sex; 2) eating habits; 3) marriage stability; 4) parent-child relationships; 
5) clothing, (the-man-in-the-grey-flannel-suit-to-the-contrary-notwith- 

“This reduction of intra-national diversity, however, is accompanied by an 
expanded knowledge of other cultures—via the mass media. 


® Why, the reader may well ask, have we not made such a search. Our 
plight on this issue is typical of that on so many related issues. The critics of “mass 
society” have made casually so many unsubstantiated assumptions on topics sub- 
ject to empirical investigation that the counter-critic would be completely im- 
mobilized if he were to undertake the task that the original writers should have 
performed initially. 
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standing) ; 6) recreation; 7) religion; etc. It is highly doubtful that Amer- 
icans have become, or are becoming, more conformist in all these areas. 

What we suspect is actually happening is the following: 

1. American culture is becoming “homogenized” in the sense that a 
number of subcultures are being blended, mixed into one; 

2. Americans as a group are becoming less provincial, more cog- 
nizant and accepting of the values of other cultures; and 

3. They are probably becoming less “conformist” in the sense that 
they permit, accept, and practice, more divergence from the new “homo- 
geneous” norms than they did from the norms of the unblended sub- 
cultures. 


V. “Mass Society’ Re-evaluated 


The original intention of this study was to explore the role of mass 
communications in American society with the view that we might come 
to a better understanding of the nature of that society. Since the “theory 
of mass society” came closest among existing statements to a coherent 
set of propositions about American society and mass communications 
we took it as a provisional model for our investigation. In this way our 
efforts were turned in two quite opposite directions, because in the proc- 
ess of looking at the data on mass communications we were also testing 
the adequacy of the “theory of mass society” as a model of mass com- 
munications. Having found it something less than adequate as the latter, 
we could not avoid also coming to the conclusion that we must enter 
reservations for its appropriateness as a model of American society. The 
theory of mass society extends of course well beyond the area of mass 
communications, and a fair assessment of the “theory” as a whole would 
demand an exploration well beyond the scope of this essay. 

Accordingly the pages which follow must be regarded as an impres- 
sionistic effort. Our assumption that this position is inappropriate is, of 
course, based mainly on evidence in the area of communications. 

Looking at the “theory of mass society” in perspective, one must 
grant that it is at many points correct in detail. It would be impossible 
to make so many assertions about American society without being right 
at least some of the time. But there is major unconfirming evidence for 
many of its key conclusions. 

Does mass society with the aid of mass communications lead to 
totalitarianism? Other authors have anticipated us in pointing out that 
the evidence is strongly to the contrary. If one were to rank Western 
societies according to degree of industrialization and development of 
mass communications on one hand, and according to susceptibility to 
totalitarianism on the other, he would find a strong negative correlation 
between his two rankings. It has been the least developed countries 
which, in general, have been most susceptible to totalitarianism. Germany 
is a major exception, and there are several minor reversals (e.g. Czecho- 
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slovakia). The over-all data, however, would certainly indicate that 
lack of industrialization and absence of mass communications are cor- 
related with-vulnerability to totalitarianism. 

We suspect that many of the formulations of the theorists of mass 
society are based more narrowly on Nazi Germany than they themselves 
are aware. Not only did communist totalitarianism come to countries 
in which the mass media were not developed, but when the communists 
built a system of mass communications they used it in a manner far 
different from that presented in the theory of “mass society.” Communi- 
cations policy in the Soviet bloc may be soporific but it is not narcotizing 
in the sense of diverting the citizen’s energies into harmless channels. 
Quite the opposite. It is overly serious, didactic, pedantic, boring. The 
fact that the “high arts” have had a difficult time under communism is 
in no sense due to their being perverted to or by the popular taste. For 
the extent that Soviet painting and music, for example, have approxi- 
mated “popular culture,” we must look mainly to the fact that this is 
where Stalin’s own tastes lay. If he had been aesthetically better educated, 
we may well guess that the Soviet people would have gotten “high cul- 
ture” — whether they liked it or not. Similarly, the other scourge of the 
arts in communist countries, their subservience to political utility, has 
nothing to do with popular taste and/or desire for narcotic diversion 
except in the negative sense that popular desires for diversion are 
frustrated. 

Does industrial society increase mental disease? The “theory of 
mass society” stresses only the “increasing complexity” of modern society, 
the “breakdown of values,” etc., i.e., those factors which presumably 
increase mental disease. But what about the statistics? Most statistical 
series would seem on the surface to indicate some increase in mental 
disease over the past decades. But every source of bias in these series 
would tend to exaggerate the perceived incidence of mental disorder: 
(1) More disorders are diagnosed as “mental.” (2) Of those diagnosed 
mental disorders, greater acceptance of mental problems probably results 
in more cases being reported for what they are. (3) As more families 
move into the city, home care for “queer” members of the family becomes 
less tolerable and the rate of hospitalization increases. (4) The popula- 
tion is aging and therefore mental disorders of a later life have more 
chance to appear. (5) Public acceptance of mental disorders leads to a 
greater rate of hospitalization (if the beds are available). When scholars 
have been able to get good statistical series in which they could control 
such sources of bias, they have found no evidence for an increase in 
mental disorders in our society.*® 








* Cf. Herbert Goldhamer and Andrew M. Marshall, Psychosis and Civiliza- 


tion — Two Studies in the Frequency of Mental Disease (Glencoe, IIll.: The Free 
Press, 1953). 
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We indicated previously our doubts as to whether there is an 
increase in juvenile or other crime, and as to whether there was evidence 
for the deterioration of popular taste. 

Are Americans becoming passive? If so, how are we to account for 
the fabulous increases in participant sports on the part of Americans 
(golf, sailing, fishing, hunting, bowling), or for the increased favor of 
the station wagon as a family car, and the concomitant family traveling 
and purchase of summer homes (some of them beyond TV reception) ? 
Simultaneous with the rise of TV, America has experienced a “do it 
yourself” craze. True, the housewife can buy a TV dinner at the store, 
but in our experience this has been more highly correlated with the 
energy level and cooking skill of the housewife than with the presence 
of a TV set in the home. At the same time, of course, there is a revival 
of “fancy” cooking which offsets in the time required for preparation 
all the gains that have been made in the pre-preparation of the foods 
which the housewife buys. At least as much evidence can be introduced 
against as for the proposition that Americans are becoming more passive. 

What we are driving at is that the theorists of mass society, con- 
fronted with ambiguous data invariably interpret such data in one pre- 
dictable direction. When one has a general, overall organizing principle 
it frequently helps him to make sense out of muddy evidence. This is 
what we feel is at work here. The motion that American society is run- 
ning downhill culturally, morally, and politically does not stem from the 
ordinary type of data against which we would customarily test both the 
major and minor propositions involved. The general premises could not 
come from such data because the data do not exist in sufficiently 
unambiguous form. The over-all schema derives from the values system 
of the critics of the mass society, and coherence can be found on this 
level only. Only by taking as a point of departure their values system 
and a few general notions of social process and organization can we 
make coherent sense out of their position. 

In general the theorists of mass society hold to a relatively mech- 
anistic view of social process and social organization. In the pages which 
immediately follow this, we shall attempt to indicate this by specific 
illustration, as well as show that this view of social process and social 
organization has generally been dropped by social scientists and does not 
offer a fruitful way of looking at society. 

Also, we shall try to indicate by specific illustration the way in which 
the “theory of mass society” is conditioned by the values system of the 
theorizers. At this point we would like to make only a few general 
orienting statements, presenting a few propositions which we feel are 
the most valuable entre points in understanding the theorists of mass 
society. 








The Theorists Of Mass Society Are Elitists 


While most of the persons involved are political liberals, the fact 
remains that they are social elitists. Certain elements of this elitism are 
explicit, especially the statement of regret that cultural tastes are no 
longer established by a cultural elite. 

Our suspicion — and this can be stated, but hardly can be docu- 
mented — is that the elements of elitism extend very deeply into the 
thinking and feeling of the theorists of mass society. Specifically, we 
suspect that their basic complaint against mass culture is only inciden- 
tally that mass taste shall dominate over elite tastes. One might expect 
that they would be pleased with evidence that the masses were acquiring 
a genuine taste for high culture. But any evidence of this sort is ignored, 
explained away, and — we suspect — regarded with some anxiety. 


Shakespeare is dumped on the market along with Mickey Spillane, and 
publishers are rightly confident that their audience will not feel obliged 
to make any greater preparation for the master of world literature than 
for its latest lickspittle.%7 


The reason that evidence for improvement of popular taste is not 
regarded with favor is that — the major issue — the elite fear the loss 
of their own distinctiveness. This could occur equally by a lowering of 
all taste or by a raising of all taste. Our suspicion, therefore, is that the 
theorists of mass society do not favor but unconsciously resent an 
improvement in popular taste. The ideal state of affairs would not be 
one in which a cultural elite would lead the public, but one in which 
the cultural elite could maintain its distinctiveness and exclude the 
public from participation in anything smacking of high cultural activities. 


The Theorists Of Mass Society Are Intellectuals 


They rightly consider it the duty of the intellectual to scrutinize 
his society with a critical eye, to inveigh against what is wrong, and to 
suggest improvements. This, however, does not exhaust the picture. 
Among intellectuals social pessimism is more often and more readily 
approved than is social optimism. The optimist runs the risk of being 
regarded as “uncritical,” possibly even of having “sold out.” Regardless 
of whether he is right or wrong, the pessimist runs little such risk. True, 
he may meet with arguments on specific issues, but he will seldom 
be met with the argument ad hominem. As long as he finds things wrong 
with his society he obviously is not mentally, morally, nor aesthetically 
sluggish. (We should not ignore also the fact that this adverse criticism 
of the existing society serves to give the critic and his fellows additional 
status by drawing a sharp line between themselves and the less desirable 
elements of the society. ) 


“ Bernard Rosenberg, “Mass Culture in America,” in Bernard Rosenberg and 
David Manning White (eds.), Mass Culture Glencoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1957, 5. 
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While the above comments may appear to be quite sharp when 
applied to a group of scholars of obvious integrity and ability, they 
should not be regarded as unduly critical of the critics of mass society. 
The truth of the matter is that most optimistic social criticism does tend 
to be fatuous. It is rare indeed to find a first rate critic who does not 
“view with alarm” more often than he “views with bright prospect.” 
It is more urgent to alert the public to danger than to lull them to com- 
placency, and it probably does take more brains to challenge rather 
than approve of the status quo. 

We may grant then that there is a legitimate reason for the pessi- 
mistic orientation of intellectual social analysis. However, we would con- 
tend that this pessimism has extended beyond its original function and 
has become de rigeur for “respectable intellectuals” in the same way 
that long hair became for the bohemians of the twenties, the D.A. hair- 
cut for the teenager of the Elvis era, or the beard for the beatnik. 

With most of the problems and most of the data with which we 
have been dealing, the interpretations reached by the critics of mass 
society can be understood only if it is realized that pessimism operates 
as a general premise to which ambiguous evidence is assimilated. 


The Theorists Of Mass Society Are Opposed To The Protestant Ethic 


It is asserted that modern man is “atomized.” The crucial step 
toward the “atomization” of modern man, if the term has any meaning, 
took place at the time of the Protestant Reformation when the doctrine 
was advanced that each man must be guided by his individual con- 
science. The idea of a personal God meant that each individual stood 
in a direct relationship to the Deity, a relationship unmediated by 
Church or society. Similarly the conceptions of economic motivation 
that came out of the Protestant ethic were based on the notion of an 
isolated individual who pursued his self-interest directly with minimum 
attention to the societal side-effects of his actions. Protestant society has 
been egalitarian, and this egalitarianism leads readily to the domination 
of society by the masses. Protestantism, industrialization, and “the mass 
society” have been highly correlated. 

We are not maintaining that American society conforms closely 
to the model implied in the Protestant ethic or in the laissez-faire doctrine 
of economics. But we are of the impression that the image of mass so- 
ciety which the “theorists” portray is drawn from the Protestant view 
of society. In fact, in some instances what is objected to is not American 
society as it is, but American society as it ought to be if it conformed to 
the schematized view of Protestant industrial society. 

With these comments we would like to move to the consideration 
of a number of apparent inconsistencies which can be understood only 
in view of such considerations as we have just mentioned. 

One of the complaints against mass society is that the “mass man” 
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is devoid of “inner resources.’ But, on the other hand, it is also com- 
plained that external signs of status have disappeared; that high cul- 
ture and “kitsch” become difficult to distinguish; that the individual 
of highly developed tastes must buy mass products and can not have 
clothes, furniture, etc., made to his own taste and order. The critic, one 
would imagine, is making his attack from the vantage point of a per- 
son blessed with “inner resources.”” Why then it it he rather than the 
others who is disturbed by the passing of external signs of distinctions and 
status? 

A Martian, doing a content analysis of this literature, would be 
forced to record that the group that was most concerned with other 
people being deficient in “inner resources” was the very same group 
that was decrying the passing of external symbols of status. He might 
also well conclude that it is the critics of mass society who are lacking 
in “inner resources” — judged by the frequency with which they com- 
plain about the disappearance of their own external marks of status 
and distinction. 

If the work of our Martian content analyst happened to be reviewed 
by one of these people, the reviewer would almost certainly point out 
that the masses were so “narcotized” that they were not aware of the 
fact they were lacking in “inner resources.” This would leave our Martian 
in a dilemma, very much like that of a layman trying to understand a 
psychiatrist's explanation of how a man may be suffering without ever 
realizing it. The Martian would probably also scurry round looking for 
data that would help him rule against the troublesome hypothesis that 
actually the critics of mass society were the only people lacking in “inner 
resources” and were projecting this feeling onto others. Presumably he, 
just as we, would be reluctant to accept this hypothesis, but the ordi- 
nary rules of scientific procedure would compel him to give it a fair 
shake. 


Other inconsistencies seem to stem from the fact that the general 
notions about mass society were formulated in Europe and are more 
applicable to European society than to American society. Certainly the 
folk-urban dichotomy holds up better in the European context, or in 
Latin America. Considering the vicissitudes and isolation of American 
rural society of the preceding century it makes little sense to talk about 
“increasing loneliness” resulting from the urbanization of American so- 
ciety. Furthermore, the critics of mass society can scarcely be ‘talking 
about America at the turn of the century if they contend that there has 
been an increase in conformity. The American small town was notorious 
for its insistence on and ability to enforce conformity. 

Much of what is seen as worst in industrial society is part and par- 
cel of the “Protestant ethic” as it applies to economic motivation. But 
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the critics fail to recognize the fact that in America Protestantism is a 
rural phenomenon. Eloquent testimony to the importance of this fact is 
offered by a study of worker motivation reported by William F. Whyte.®* 
The “ratebusters” in the factory under study (i.e., those workers who 
pursued their individual economic advantage regardless of its repercus- 
sions on other workers) were Protestants born in rural areas. The “re- 
strictors” (those who were most likely to hold down production in re- 
sponse to group pressure and interest) were urban-born Catholics. Judged 
by a series of criteria, the ratebusters were less well integrated into the 
larger social groups of the factory and neighborhood. The data which 
Whyte presents are based on too small a number of cases to make one 
comfortable in accepting these findings on their own merit.*® However, 
once Whyte has raised the issue, it is clear that the picture which he 
paints is much more consistent with what is known of the American 
scene than is the picture painted by the “theory of mass society.” 
Another feature of the image of American society that causes diffi- 
culties for the critics of mass society is that the model which they em- 
ploy is outdated by several decades. This is perhaps most clearly illus- 
trated with respect to the work process. The picture of the worker be- 
“ coming progressively more alienated from the product on which he was 
working, or retrogressing more and more into routine actions which de- 
manded little skill and creativity and gave the worker little sense of 
purpose, was still a reasonable description of the status and the trend of 
American industry of a few decades ago. The onset of automation, how- 
ever, augurs for a sharp reversal of this trend. In an automized factory 
the worker will probably still be more concerned with the process than 
the product, but the scope of his job will be enlarged, the level of train- 
ing demanded will increase, and he will be given more responsibility and 
independence. At present we have only limited empirical evidence of 
workers’ response to automation. Such studies as have been made do, 
however, indicate an increased sense of participation among workers 
in automated plants.’ 
Another anachronism in the “mass society” view of the work process 
is that it focuses almost entirely on the production worker in industry. 


* William F. Whyte, et. al., Money and Motivation (New York: Harper, 
1955), Chapter 4. Whyte reports in this chapter on work done by Donald Roy. 


” There is the additional possibility that the ratebusters were persons who 
went to the city because they did not fit into the American rural pattern. James 
G. Abbeglen in an unpublished study located such a phenomenon in Japanese 
society. This has since come out as The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social 
Organization, (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958). However, it is our guess 
that Whyte’s ratebusters are not such deviants. Their behavior conforms to the 
idealized norm of the Protestant ethic. Protestantism, Republicanism, indepen- 
dence: all are characteristics of the American rural scene. 


Floyd Mann and L. Richard Hoffman, “Individual and Organizational 
Correlates of Automation,” Journal of Social Issues, 1956, 12, 7-17. 
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This group is no longer the “typical” representative of the evolving work 
force. A discussion of the job situation of the service worker would be 
more interesting and pertinent. 

We suspect that one of the reasons the critics of mass society hold 
to an outdated view of the work process arises out of a characteristic 
confusion between reality and values. The basic opposition of the critics 
appears to be to the Protestant ethic as statement of how man ought to 
behave with respect to economic motivation. We do not know if the 
actual behavior of “economic man” ever did correspond closely to the 
normative model of theologians and economists as to how they thought 
he should behave. We do know, however, that the outstanding empiri- 
cal finding of industrial sociology of the past few decades has been 
such that in our era, at least, workers do not behave as the doctrine 
says they should. 

It may well be argued that the formation and activities of informal, 
primary groups in industry are a compensation for, and therefore a 
tacit proof of the industrial workers’ sense of isolation, etc. This is a 
reasonable explanation of the origins of primary groups in industry, just 
as similar explanations would account for the development of neighbor- 
hood organizations in urban communities, or the atmosphere of “pseudo- 
gemeinshaft” in many mass communications. If we accept this explana- 
tion, however, the central fact remains that the compensations have 
taken place. 

Suppose a man is lonely, isolated, frustrated, or suffers from any 
ill-feeling we may imagine, and he does something to relieve that feel- 
ing. It is true that his compensatory behavior is a documentation of the 
existence of the original motive but it is not sufficient merely to dismiss 
this behavior as a symptom. It would seem pertinent also to inquire as 
to how effective the compensatory behavior is. The seed of psychologi- 
cal and sociological change lies in man’s attempts to ease his lot, to 
solve the problem created by his present situation. 

But it is no accident that the theorists of mass society either ignore 
such processes or dismiss them with labels such as “‘pseudo,” “spurious,” 
“not genuine.” Inherently, the theory of mass society has little place 
for the role of spontaneous processes. This devaluing of spontaneous 
process stems from two sources: the origins of the “theory,” and the 
elitist predilections of the theorists. As far as the origins of the theory 
of mass society are concerned, we have already mentioned the fact that 
the theory of mass society was strongly stimulated by the emergence of 
conspicuous new formal institutions such as the system of mass commun- 
ications, the growth of industry and of cities, the development of the 
modern state, etc. Preoccupation with these formal institutions deflected 
attention away from informal institutions and spontaneous processes. 
Such informal institutions and spontaneous processes as were contrary 
to the theory were regarded as residues of the older society. As most, 
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spontaneous processes were acknowledged to exist but were regarded 
as deleterious. 

By and large, the theory of mass society is a theory of social control 
from above even though it is premised on the necessity for making con- 
cessions to mass taste in order that the masses be controlled most ef- 
fectively. The theorists of mass society approve of control from above. 
As a matter of fact, one of their central complaints is that a cultural 
elite is no longer in a position to dictate cultural tastes. This elitism 
seems — in our judgment — to produce a congenital scepticism toward 
spontaneous, relatively uncontrolled processes, particularly if these proc- 
esses originate “from below.” While the critics of mass society (or at 
least some of them) exhibit a romantic populist trend when talking 
about “folk societies,” they are strongly anti-populist with respect to 
modern society (something of an anomaly in view of their gen- 
erally liberal political orientation). It is our suspicion that in this we 
are once more encountering a reflection of the European origins and 
orientation of the theorists of mass society. Not only do they approve 
of a more highly stratified society, controlled from above, but they seem 
to find it impossible to believe that a less stratified society can be viable. 
They view it as an unstable state of affairs that must be moving toward 
some new form of control from above, namely, a totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 

We may be wrong in some or many of the above impressions. They 
are, however, consistent with the phenomena which we are trying to 
explain, namely, the fact that the theorists of mass society attribute 
little importance to spontaneous social process, and exhibit consistent 
scepticism that “any good” can eventuate in society if it be not origi- 
nated by a cultural elite. 

Basically the so-called “theory of mass society” is a statement of 
alienation from our own society. A vast portion of the “data” on which 
this view of mass society ought to be based is absent, contradictory, or 
completely ambiguous. Furthermore, when an argument, speculation, 
or “theory” which is essentially two-edged is introduced, only that edge 
which cuts in the pessimistic direction is employed. Thus, it is asserted 
that mass communications act as a substitute for desirable participant 
behavior. It is also asserted that the mass media stimulate anti-social 
behavior. To the best of our knowledge none of the proponents of these 
propositions has bothered to explain why he Kus not entertained the pos- 
sibility that the mass media may serve as a substitute for anti-social be- 
havior and stimulate desirable participant behavior. (This is not to say 
for a moment that persons who enjoy mass communications are not 
equally one-sided in their choice of arguments. However, since they are 
seldom intellectuals and write books, their views reach the public only 
if they happen to be caught up in a public opinion poll.) 
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The focus of this alienation is not strictly our society as it is, but 
a view of that society. We say a view of our society because it is abun- 
dantly clear that much of the view does not correspond unambiguously 
to what is known of our society. Our best guess, as we have indicated, 
is that the true focus of alienation is a stereotyped notion of Protestant 
industrial society. 

There are many features of this model of society to which one might 
object. We have, however, come to the sour conclusion that the major 
issue which disturbs the theorists of mass society is the egalitarianism 
of modern society. While their objections are usually couched in terms 
of a fear that egalitarianism means “leveling” down; we suspect that 
they fear equally a leveling up. The basic issue is that whether the level- 
ing be “up” or “down” any sort of leveling would destroy the distinc- 
tiveness of the elite, and it is the preservation of this distinctiveness which 
is what is being fought for. 

Let us be frank in admitting that we have been indulging in an 
argument ad hominem of our own. Having come to the conclusion that 
the view of American society and mass communications reflected in the 
theory of mass society was certainly not the only scheme of explanation 
which fitted the available evidence, we were tempted to ask ourselves 
what there was about these particular people that made this particular 
scheme of explanation compatible to them. Lest the reader apply a 
less elegant term to our enterprise, we hasten to point out that such an 
activity is respectable providing it is called “sociology of knowledge.”?* 

It may be equally appropriate to ask why we have been so critical 
of the theory of mass society. We might contend that “all the evidence 
is on our side.’”’ However, that is not so. In at least one instance we 
have taken a stand on data that seem to argue strongly against us, 
notably in our contention that there has probably been no rise in juve- 
nile delinquency. We have, it is true, indicated where we would look 
for the holes in such data. But the fact of the matter is that the data 
as it is now generally available argues against us. Therefore, we must 
be doing in our own way something akin to that which we have at- 
tributed to the theorists of mass society; i.e., we have projected some 
general assumption onto these data or employed some personal value 
in our estimate of it. 

We would not pretend to be able to list the full range of motives 
that colored our approach to this problem. We can, however, identify 
the one which we believe is central. On preceding pages we commented 
on the all-pervasive pessimism of social critics. It is on this score that 
we have perhaps the strongest emotional reaction. The job of the critic 


™ If the reader is reminded spontaneously of Tom Lehrer’s classic line, 
“plagarize, only please to call it research,” we grant that it was on our mind, too. 
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should, to a large extent, be one of “viewing with alarm.” However, this 
viewing with alarm can become irresponsible, and this is what bothers 
us. The critic can indulge himself in masochistic breast beating, or en- 
hance his own status and self-esteem by an indiscriminating blasting of 
all about him. Taking it all-in-all, there is something a little suspicious 
in the fact that each generation in recorded history has apparently been 
convinced that only catastrophe could follow upon its passing. To us 
it is distressing that intellectuals are so lacking in this rudimentary sense 
of self-perspective. Unquestionably if we concentrate on making only 
dire predictions we will be right occasionally, and the predictions will 
be better remembered than would optimistic ones. However, if we in- 
tellectuals make only dire predictions we will lose both our integrity and 
our influence. 

Frankly, the two of us do not know what the long-range prospects 
for American society are. We have documented in this essay our con- 
fusion as to the role of the mass media in present-day America. We are 
not even convinced with certainty that the theorists of mass society 
are wrong in their over-all conclusions — merely that there is evidence 
contrary to specific propositions, and that there are other ways of look- 
ing at American society that other scholars have found profitable. 

Even though there is need for and prospect of more research which 
may well resolve many moot points in present speculation about Ameri- 
can society and the mass media, there is little prospect that we will 
ever have adequate evidence for the resolution of the most central propo- 
sitions involved in such views as those we have been discussing. It seems 
impossible, for example, to isolate the impact of the mass media on 
popular taste from all the other social forces that go into the shaping 
of popular taste. Inevitably, over-all views of society or of our system 
of communications will necessarily “fit the data loosely.” Taking every- 
thing into consideration, it looks as though the “theory of mass society” 
fits a little more loosely than it should. 

One could wish that the theorists of mass society had not so con- 
fused social analysis and cultural criticism. There is a clear-cut issue — 
that it is highly desirable to improve the quality of mass communications 
— which stands by itself apart from any overarching theory of the re- 
lationship of mass communications to mass society. Under some cir- 
cumstances it might be argued that a theory of the relationship of 
communications to society might help in the changing of the communi- 
cations system. This argument can not be advanced, however, in favor of 
the theory of mass society, since it says essentially that nothing can be 
done. One suspects that the comforting feature of such a theory is that 
it affords its proponent simultaneously the luxury of complaining and 
criticising, and an iron-clad excuse for not doing anything. 
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Commentary 


I. The Mass Media And The Structure Of American Society 
Talcott Parsons and Winston White 


Raymond and Alice Bauer have made a careful and informative 
review of empirical research studies on the determinants and effects of 
the mass media. Beyond this, the evidence they have adduced has led 
them into a critique of the so-called theory of mass society, which they 
speak of as the only available attempt at a generalized interpretation 
of the phenomena involved. Their findings indicate that there is not 
only a serious paucity of adequate research findings (which is one of 
the principal conclusions of this survey) but also an even greater lack 
of adequate theoretical analysis. 

They note that in general the proponents of the theory of mass 
society operate both as commentators on the empirical state of the so- 
ciety and as evaluative critics of it. We think it extremely important, 
as do the Bauers, to distinguish between these two problems and that 
by doing so it is possible to see the theory of mass society as an ideologi- 
cal position congenial to certain groups of intellectuals. The Bauers, for 
example, repeatedly point out the arbitrary ways in which these intel- 
lectuals place one of several possible interpretations on items of evidence 
and tend further to ignore or often distort evidence —in ideological 
fashion — that does not support their evaluative strictures. 

As an alternative to the position of the intellectuals, we wish to 
suggest a line of theoretical analysis that attempts to fit the evidence 
on the mass media (and on “mass culture”) with that available on 
other aspects of the society, and that interprets this evidence in the 
larger context of some of the major features of American social struc- 
ture and trends of its change. It is only through such a consideration 
of a wider range of evidence and of the larger social system, we feel, 
that steps can be taken to reduce the admittedly serious dangers of 
ideological selectivity and distortion. 

Our discussion takes up three main topics. We will first analyze 
the assumptions underlying the intellectuals’ conclusions and then point 
out the relation between those assumptions and the elements of ideologi- 
cal selectivity that result from them.’ We will then suggest that the 
problems involved in the field of communications are analytically simi- 





* This part of the discussion is developed at greater length in Winston White, 
Ideology of the Intellectuals, Doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1960. 
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lar to those in two other fields — the system of economic markets and 
the system of political power and influence. Finally, we will attempt to 
state a more generalized formula for the patterns of social structure 
and sociocultural change into which all three of these problem areas 
seem to us to fit. 

The structure of the intellectual ideology. In an effort to account 
for the intellectuals’ position, the Bauers have suggested that they are 
at the same time both “cultural elitists” and “social democrats.” These 
labels pinpoint for us two points of reference from which the authors’ 
analysis might be carried further. 

On the one hand, there is the problem of cultural values and taste 
—of cultural standards, if you will. On the other hand, there is the 
problem of the social structure in which these standards are institu- 
tionalized; or put another way, it is the problem of the extent to which 
a given social structure allows for the expression and development (or 
frustration and deterioration) of desirable standards. The intellectuals 
have contended that cultural standards have deteriorated and that social 
structure has tended to become an aggregate of mass men, alienated from 
the meaningful ties that would uphold standards. The authors have 
challenged both of these conclusions with evidence about the upgrading 
and extension of standards in many areas and with evidence about the 
viability of primary-group relations. 

The intellectuals deplore the “mass man’s” alleged vulnerability 
to exploitation and his exposure to the mediocre. But underlying their 
discontent, the Bauers suggest, is their reluctance to let the guardian- 
ship of cultural standards slip out of their hands into those they con- 
sider less qualified. If the intellectuals do in fact hold both of these posi- 
tions at once, how might one explain this seemingly inconsistent mixture 
of cultural conservatism and social liberalism? 

We would agree with the Bauers that many intellectuals have ex- 
plicitly or implicitly arrived at this conclusion. We do not feel, however, 
that all intellectuals have attempted to straddle the cultural and social 
fence in this manner; many have arrived at less ambiguous — although 
equally erroneous — conclusions. Behind these conclusions lie three dis- 
tinct ideological sources, each with its own set of assumptions about so- 
cial theory — about man’s relation to society, to culture, and the like. 
These assumptions, as the authors point out, must be uncovered in or- 
der to understand and assess the intellectuals’ positions. Tracing through 
these ideological patterns may clarify the problem. Two of them lie on 
the cultural side and one on the social side. 

The ideology on the side of social structure assumes that man is 
essentially good and is only corrupted by social forces. Cultural stand- 
ards are not seen as problematical but as epiphenomena of social condi- 
tions. Given a favorable social environment (e.g., the “right’”” economic- 
political institutions, the restoration of community ties, the elimination 
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of “anonymous authority,” etc.), desirable cultural standards will spring 
into efflorescence. But given the unfavorable conditions of a mass so- 
ciety, man is so alienated that he is unable to resist mass culture. He has, 
so to speak, no consumer sovereignty and is compelled to “buy” what- 
ever supply of culture is at hand. This point of view is more or less 
Marxian in its assumptions; Erich Fromm is one of its leading spokesmen. 

The ideology on the cultural side assumes that man is conditionally 
good or evil and that his commitments to cultural standards cannot be 
taken for granted but must be vigilantly maintained. In this version, 
social structure is a non-problematical epiphenomenon of culture. Given 
the “right” cultural commitments, appropriate social institutions will fol- 
low along in due course. There are two ideological positions within 
this set of assumptions. 

The élitist position, which the authors touch on, is that the highest 
cultural standards must be maintained by the agency of an élite and 
that high and folk culture alike should be borne by a gradation of 
classes. If standards are assured in this way (or, as we would put it, 
if they are ascribed to class and to region), then the social structure is 
safe. People know their place and what is expected of them. Without 
the guardianship of an élite, the demands of the untutored masses for 
a vulgarized cultural product will take over. T. S. Eliot and Ortega y 
Gasset have been spokesmen for this point of view. 

Another important “cultural” ideology, however, is that held by 
those we will call the “moralizers.” For them, social structure is even 
less problematical in that buttressing by an elite and by a class structure 
is no longer felt to be necessary. The moralizers believe that standards 
must be maintained by individual responsibility. It is up to the individual 
to maintain his commitments to values, to hold the line on his own, as 
it were, against the seductions of mass society with its hedonistic flabbi- 
ness. It is in the hearts and minds of men that moral heroism (the intel- 
lectual’s counterpart of the businessmen’s rugged individualism) will 
shape the social fabric. Archibald MacLeish and Joseph Wood Krutch, 
for example, are notable spokesmen for this point of view. The élitists 
and the social-structure ideologists tend to regard the moralizers as hope- 
lessly middlebrow, but it seems to us that any definition of “intellectuals” 
as social critics must include them. 

Common to both types of “culture” ideologists —the élitists and 
moralizers alike — is the assumption that the individual does have “con- 
sumer sovereignty.” The public gets what it wants (and deserves). 
Standards deteriorate because of the low quality of mass demand, not 
because of the low quality of supply. 

Finally, those intellectuals whom the Bauers characterize as both 
cultural elitists and social democrats at the same time are, we suggest, 
ideologically analogous to, though of course not affiliated with, the Com- 
munist Party —an élite group that sets standards where, according to 
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the ideology, there should be no need to. Further, the assertion of cultural 
autonomy by the mass of men, given favorable social conditions, is 
analogous to the withering away of the state. Either these intellectuals’ 
beliefs are inconsistent in that they consider élite guidance necessary 
regardless of what kind of social conditions prevail, or they have 
embraced élitism as an intermediate means to hold the line until the 
proper social conditions can be attained, if ever. 

None of these points of view is adequate, we believe, for analyzing the 
relationship between cultural standards and the social structure in which 
they are institutionalized. We have called them ideologies, for each in its 
own way is selective in its approach — tending to take for granted or to 
ignore factors that must be considered for proper analysis. As our 
further comments will spell out, we see the mass media as a mechanism 
operating in a “market” between the purveyors of cultural content and 
the public. And, as the Bauers have emphasized, it is not the only mech- 
anism but one that operates in conjunction with others, such as informal 
primary-group relationships. 

In such a “market,”? we maintain, both supply and demand operate 
without one always being subjugated to the other. Our analysis has tried 
to show that the intellectuals are by no means in agreement on this 
issue. The élitists and moralizers believe that low-grade public demand 
lowers standards; the social-structure ideologists blame the quality of 
the supply, claiming that the public — or the masses, as they would say — 
cannot be expected to know better, social conditions being what they are. 

It is with respect to standards that the issue comes to a head. The 
élitists regard standards as ascribed to class, with the highest standards 
maintained only through their agency. They are like parents who look 
on the public as their children, believing them incapable of acting 
responsibly without their surveillance. 

The moralizers, on the other hand, tend to ignore the whole prob- 
lem of the social context in which standards are defined. They believe 
that each individual, by exercising his autonomous “responsibility,” can 
define his own standards independently of others, by means of “noncon- 
formism” or “individualism.” Standards, apparently, are given as in the 
utilitarian conception of “self-interest.” Finally, for the social-structure 
ideologists, standards are taken for granted. Like autonomy and spon- 
taneity, they spring full-born from the sane society. 

Dwight MacDonald’s metaphor of Gresham’s law represents an 
interesting combination of the above. For him, the “market” is purely 
one of runaway inflation which cannot be checked because standards 
are continually falling. Low-grade demand stimulates low-grade supply, 
and vice versa — like a reciprocating engine, as he puts it. With no élite 
in charge of standards, he considers the situation hopeless. 


? When we speak of market here in quotation marks we are generalizing the 
economic concept to cover several other related types. We hope no confusion results 
from this usage. 
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Economic, Political, and Communications Systems 

The context in which we wish to place our comparisons between 
mass communications and economic and political systems is that of the 
division of labor. Where the functions of units in a social system become 
sufficiently differentiated, it becomes impossible for the “producers” of 
an output — be it a commodity, an expression of political support, or 
a culturally significant message — to be ascriptively bound to the recip- 
ients, as would be the case, for example, for custom-made goods, feudal 
allegiance, or patronage of the arts. The offer of automobiles for sale or 
party appeals for votes are “broadcast” in a sense analogous to that of 
soap operas or symphony concerts. Their producers do not know in 
advance in detail who or how many the recipients will be, or what com- 
mitments they will be willing to make as a result of exposure, although 
market research can in all three cases narrow the range of uncertainty 
somewhat. 

All such processes of differentiation lead to “alienation” — both for 
the producer from the ultimate use of his product and for the consumer 
from direct involvement with the source of his supply. Adam Smith’s 
famous generalization about the economic efficiency of the division of 
labor can, thus— with proper qualifications —be extended to these 
other two contexts: the “consumer” acquires degrees of freedom that 
would be impossible without such differentiation. At the same time, 
certain mechanisms of control become necessary if such a system is to 
be stable and in fact bring about the degrees of freedom referred to. 
These controls center on institutionalized regulatory patterns — like 
contract and property in the economic sphere, leadership and authority 
in the political— and on institutionalized media such as money and 
political power (as exercised, for instance, through the franchise) . 

Let us consider first the degrees of freedom created by an economic 
market system and then try to work out the parallels for political and 
communications systems. In so doing we hope to highlight those features 
of the latter that are analytically significant for the mass-media problem. 

In contrast to a system of economic barter, the consumer who holds 
money funds in a highly differentiated market system has the following 
degrees of freedom: 1) in accepting money, e.g. in exchange for labor 
services, he is not ipso facto committed to buy what he wants to spend 
it for from any particular source of supply —he can “shop around”; 
2) he is not committed to any particular composition of the “package” 
of items for which he spends it but can select in terms of his wants at 
the time; 3) he is not committed to any particular terms of exchange 
but can shop and/or bargain over prices; and 4) he is not committed 
to any particular time of expenditure of his funds but can extend his 
expenditures over time (indeed, the availability of interest puts a positive 
premium on delay). 

This classification provides a convenient point of reference for 
identifying points of strain and certain possibilities of malfunctioning 
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to which a market system is subject to a greater degree than one of ascrip- 
tive exchange or barter. All of these deviations have existed in fact in 
greater and less degree and in particular have figured prominently in 
critical discussions of “industrial” economies. Particularly prominent 
among these are the following: 1) Monopoly can restrict to varying 
degrees (and in the extreme case eliminate) the consumer’s freedom 
of choice with respect to source of supply; indeed, one school of thought 
has alleged that its increase was an “inevitable” trend of a “capitalistic” 
economy. 2) Freedom to choose among a wide variety of products may 
be rendered valueless by an inherent process of product deterioration; 
the standards of handicraft excellence may give way to the shoddiness 
of mass-produced products, another point at which a prominent school 
of thought has alleged inevitability. 3) Freedom with respect to terms 
of exchange may be cancelled out by the inherently exploitative char- 
acter of the market structure—a factor partly, but not necessarily 
wholly, deriving from monopoly. It has thus frequently been alleged 
that the “real” standards of living of consumers necessarily deteriorate 
at this point. Finally, 4) the freedom in time can be cancelled out by 
inflation so that the longer one holds his dollar the greater the disadvan- 
tage of his position; inflation again has been held to be an inherent 
trend. The inference from this syndrome is that the economic welfare 
of some conceived “typical” individual is inevitably injured by the 
division of labor, markets and industrialization — unless, as some think, 
it can be protected by socialism. 

The broad answer, of course, is that, though all of these things can 
and do happen, such trends as have existed have not in general developed 
cumulatively to extremes in American society (to which present atten- 
tion is confined). Thus to take one point, contrary to much opinion, 
it is impossible to prove that the degree of concentration in American 
manufacturing industry has increased appreciably over the past half 
century. If these trends have not gone to such extremes, there must be 
“countervailing” forces that lie in the mechanisms of control mentioned 
above. The prototypical problem statement here is Gresham’s Law and 
both the Bauers and we must be grateful to Dwight MacDonald for 
having introduced this conception into the discussion. In the economic 
case it is simply not true, empirically, that, to paraphrase the Communist 
Manifesto, “the history of all market and currency systems is a history 
of galloping inflation” — nor of monopoly, nor of product deterioration, 
nor of exploitation. 

Exactly parallel problems may be identified in the political field. 
Political differentiation, we suggest, creates degrees of freedom analo- 
gous to those of the market as follows: 1) The analogy of economic 
source of supply is leadership agency, e.g. a party as the agency taking 
responsibility for collective decision-making if given requisite political 
support. A “free electorate” has a choice between such agencies and is 
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not ascriptively bound to any one by its legitimacy. 2) The political 
analogy of products is policies. By virtue of his position in a political 
system, the individual or group is neither ascriptively committed to 
favoring particular policies nor committed to them — except in a minor- 
ity of cases — by “barter deals” but is free to allocate such influence as 
he has between a significant range of alternatives. 3) Economic price is 
essentially a determination of cost. The political analogy is the obligations 
entailed by commitment to a collective decision or policy. This means 
that there must be some balancing between the sharing of the benefits 
of what “gets done” and allocation of the burdens necessary to get it 
done, e.g. taxes. Finally, 4) in the political as in the economic case, 
differentiation makes it possible for leadership and followership both 
to enjoy greater flexibility with respect to time. 

Elements of malfunctioning in such a differentiated political system 
which parallel those discussed in the economy can be identified as 
follows: (1) Parallel to economic monopoly is the concentration of 
political power to the point where effectiveness of choice among leader- 
ship elements is eliminated. A typical case of this view is Mills’ con- 
tention® of the existence of a single unified “power elite.” (2) The paral- 
lel to economic product deterioration is the alleged cumulatively increas- 
ing predominance in the political system of special and group interests 
over the public interest. It is suggested that the public does not get 
acceptable policies but only the effects of the “selfish” utilization of posi- 
tions of political advantage to further special group interests. (3) The 
parallel to economic exploitation through the price system is the con- 
ception of progressively increasing exploitation of the “little man” by the 
“interests.” Mills’ conception of “cumulative advantage” seems to be the 
most explicit recent formulation of this view. Finally, (4) there is a 
political parallel to economic inflation. This is a process of progressive 
deterioration in the worth of general public commitments to the effective 
functioning of the political system through leadership. Various elements, 
that is to say, make “sacrifices,” such as military service, only to find 
that the polity they devoted themselves to is becoming progressively less 
effective, more interest-dominated, time-serving and the like. 

The question of the balance between these disorganizing trends 
and countervailing factors in the American political system over the 
last half century, for instance, is clearly a complicated one. There has 
always been a left-wing school of thought which has given overwhelming 
preponderance to the former factors, Mills being the most prominent 
recent exponent. The relative effectiveness in meeting the crises of two 
world wars and the great depression, however, seem to most observers 
to indicate the operation of important countervailing factors. It seems 


*Cf. C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite. Oxford University Press, New York 
1956. 








legitimate to consider the theorists of “late monopoly capitalism” and 
those of the “power elite” as exponents of an ideology in the same sense 
in which we have attributed this to the theorists of mass culture. 

We would like to consider the system of mass communications as a 
differentiated social system in the same sense that economic and political 
systems are, and a necessary one in a highly differentiated society of the 
American type. It involves the same order of specialization of function 
between “producing” and “consuming” units, and — most importantly 
— between different kinds of communication output. It also involves rel- 
ative concentration of resources in the hands of larger producers, though 
the question of the degree of monopoly is not a simple one. It of course 
involves “alienation” of the recipient from control over the sources of 
communications. And it goes without saying that it involves both formal 
and informal mechanisms of control, the most important of which are 
institutionalized. 

Such a system could be expected to produce degrees of freedom 
for the typical recipient analogous to those of the economic consumer 
or the member of the political public. 

These may be sketched as follows: 1. Contrasted with the ascriptive- 
ness of tradition is the range of alternative sources of communication 
output, newspapers, magazines, books, broadcasting stations and pro- 
grams. This is far from unlimited, but unless restricted by totalitarian 
types of policies, far wider than in any traditional system. 2. There is 
a wide range of choice with reference to content, both with reference 
to types of content and to levels of quality within types. 3. There are 
freedoms with respect to “cost” —-a conception, however, in need of 
clarification when used in this context. One component, of course, is 
money cost. Another, which figures in the Bauer study, is time spent by 
the consumer. Still another is something like “receptivity” to the line of 
influence suggested. For advertising, purchases can be a measure of this; 
for political campaigning, actual voting; but where literary tastes are 
at stake, measures are more difficult. 4. There is freedom with respect 
to time in the sense of receiving and not receiving communications, and 
allocation of time between particular kinds. Among the most important 
points here is the fact that the printed word can, given storage facilities, 
be preserved for reference at any future time. 

It is now our suggestion that the main interpretive contentions of 
the theorists of mass culture can be fitted into this classification, as modes 
in which allegedly relevant standards fail to be met. Thus 1. with respect 
to source, there is much complaint about the concentration of sources, 
especially with reference to newspapers and broadcasting. This tends 
to play down the very wide variety available in some fields of communi- 
cation, e.g. local newspapers and book publishing, especially recently 
of paperbacks. 2. Perhaps the most prominent single contention is the 
parallel of economic product deterioration, namely the notion that mass 
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communication inevitably leads to the predominance of kitsch over 
quality items. 3. The analogue of economic exploitation and cumulative 
advantage in the power system is the idea of the “manipulative” exploita- 
tion of the irrational through the mass communication media; the por- 
trayal of violence and its alleged relation to delinquency is a good case 
in point. Finally, 4. we might suggest that the theme of “apathy” is the 
analogue of economic inflation, namely the contention that the communi- 
cation “market” is so flooded with inferior items, from whatever cause, 
that the standards of the recipient tend to become undermined, his 
responses becoming automatized and undiscriminating. 

Again, as in the previous instances, these malfunctionings can and 
do occur. The evidence the Bauers have marshalled, however, does not 
support the contention that such has been the case in American society; 
at the very least, it compels serious consideration for the position we are 
advancing that countervailing forces, such as institutionalized standards 
and favorable “market” conditions, do in fact prevail, to a significant 
degree. 

Summary 


In the field of communications, then, we suggest that structural 
changes have been occurring that are analytically similar to those more 
familiar in the economic and political systems and that these changes — 
in all three cases — have the consequences of what we call extension, 
differentiation, and upgrading. 

With respect to communications in particular, fundamental to this 
process of change is the shaking up of older traditional ascriptions, among 
the most salient of which are those of stratification. The élitist system 
confined its audience, by and large, to its peers. It was not expected 
that the general public would, or could, in any way be interested — 
except perhaps for a diffuse admiration of the elegance of the upper- 
class way of life. One major consequence of the breaking down of ascrip- 
tive ties is the extension of accessibility to cultural content to ever wider 
circles of the population. In recent Western history, the most conspicuous 
example of this is the extension of education. Far wider groups than ever 
before are expected to appreciate elements of the great Western cultural 
heritage. 

The second aspect of change is that of differentiation. The term 
“mass” media itself is misleading, suggesting that the media themselves 
are undifferentiated with respect to content and audience. Not only do 
different media (or often the same media) carry qualitatively different 
content and reach qualitatively different audiences, but the same indi- 
vidual, in many cases, uses a variety of media. 

Just as economic and political systems — indeed, social structures 
in general — become more differentiated, so do the media themselves 
tend to differentiate. The news coverage, for example, of the news- 
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magazine and the metropolitan newspaper enables the smaller community 
paper to specialize in local news. The advent of television has led to 
more specialization on the part of radio programming, witness the 
increase in musical programs. 

With differentiation and specialization, one might expect, as in other 
systems, an increase of functional capacity in the communications system 
with the consequence of upgrading. If such is the case, one could expect 
a proportionately greater spread of the higher levels of culture than of 
the lower. Although the problems of evidence are formidable here, 
we would suggest, for example, that the advent of television has resulted 
in the upgrading of other “competing” media, itself coming in at the 
bottom of the qualitative ladder in certain respects (as successive waves 
of immigrants came in at the bottom of the occupational ladder, enabling 
previous arrivals to move up). Anyone watching old motion picture films 
on TV might well be impressed by their dismal mediocrity when com- 
pared with contemporary films, a change that arises from something 
more than a mere shift in style. The growth of serious music program- 
ming on FM stations is also a case in point. 

Perhaps one can suggest that both films and radio broadcasting have 
not only been “kicked upstairs” by TV competition but that differenti- 
ation has led to an upgrading of taste. It is surely not too far-fetched to 
say that certain TV programs now fill a low-grade demand that pre- 
viously turned to other media for satisfaction. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that upgrading is solely a consequence of changes in the media of 
the “market” (the fallacy of a social-structure ideology). Upgrading is 
also dependent on raising the standards of the public in the sense of 
“building up” the level of their commitments to standards.‘ In addition 
to the extension of higher levels of education, this process is also effected 
through primary-group relations, where the individual learns not only 
to acquire new tastes but helps to define them as well. Even if his moti- 
vation arises purely .from emulation or “status-seeking’” — as some inter- 
preters choose to suggest, brushing aside any realistic desire on the part 
of the individual to widen his range of experience — the consequences 
of this group interaction cannot be overlooked. 

In conclusion, we hope that the combination of our treatment of 
the ideological problem with the parallel we have drawn between the 
selectivity of the mass-culture theorists and certain critics of the American 
economy and political system will serve to broaden the problem raised 
by the Bauers. By placing the mass-culture issue in a larger perspective, 
one can perhaps see that it is a special case of more general processes 
and that there is the same kind of problem in interpretation — not only 
of mass culture but of American society as a total system. 


*It is essential, in order to avoid ideological traps, to pay attention to both 
the “demand” and the “supply” sides, rather than explicitly or implicitly assuming 
that one determines the outcome of the other. 
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Most fundamental of the fallacies underlying the biases of the mass- 
culture theorists seems to us to be the assumption that this is an “atom- 
ized” mass society where the relations of one individual to another have 
become increasingly amorphous. Quite the contrary, as Kornhauser® 
has pointed out, American society is one of the preeminent examples of a 
pluralist society in which — through the course of structural differenti- 
ation — an increasingly ramified network of criss-crossing solidarities 
has been developing. Nor is our conclusion to be taken as a defense of 
the status quo; American society has-——in terms of our high expecta- 
tions for it— many inadequacies. But, we believe, they cannot be 
“explained,” much less confronted with any degree of sophistication, 
by the currently prominent theory of mass society. 


°Cf. William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, Free Press, 1960; 
and Parsons, “Social Structure and Political Orientation,’ World Politics, October 
1960. 








II. Comments on Bauer and Bauer 


Lewis A. Coser 


The Bauers have done an excellent job summarizing many recent 
research findings in the area of mass communications, and for this one 
cannot but be grateful. But I fear that they failed in the other task they 
set themselves, the critique of the critics of mass society and mass cul- 
ture. This, I would suggest, is due mainly to two reasons: 1. their lack 
of conceptual clarity; and 2. their failure to define the specific targets 
they attack. In consequence it is hard to know what they are talking 
about and even harder to find out whom they are talking about. More- 
over, since they fail to let the voices of the critics be heard one gets the 
impression throughout their paper that they try to conduct a dialogue 
in which one side is from the onset condemned to muteness. 

The terms “mass culture” and “mass society” are used interchange- 
ably. This introduces a good deal of confusion. Sociologists generally 
have agreed that the term society refers to a relational system of inter- 
action between individuals or groups, while culture refers to the pattern 
of values, norms, ideas and other symbols which shape human behavior.* 
Hence the term mass society properly refers to a type of society in which 
the relations between individuals have assumed a mass character; 
whereas mass culture refers to some peculiar characteristic of the sys- 
tem of symbols in use among individuals in a mass society. Failure to 
observe this elementary distinction accounts for such startling state- 
ments as, “the key event in the evolution of mass society . . . was the 
development of printing,” in the fifteenth century! 

But more serious than their lack of conceptual clarity is their 
omission to quote the theorists whom they attack with such calculated 
ferocity — to the point of imputing their motives. The writings of Karl 
Mannheim, Ortega y Gasset and other earlier critics of mass society 
are readily available; the leading contemporary sociological text, Broom 
and Selznick’s Sociology,’ contains a highly sophisticated discussion of 
the main characteristics of mass society; there have been first-rate 
monographs and books on the topic, just to mention the work of Philip 


*Cf. A. L. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons, “The Concept of Culture and Social 
Systems”, American Sociological Review, 23 (1958), 582-3. 


* Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill., 1955, 42-44 and passim. 
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Selznick,* William Kornhauser,* and C. Wright Mills,® but none of this 
is even mentioned in the Bauers’ pages. There are highly informed 
criticisms of mass culture by such sociologists as Ernest van den Haag, 
Leo Lowenthal, T. W. Adorno, Bernard Rosenberg* and many others, 
and by literary men such as T. S. Eliot, Richard Blackmur, Q. D. Leavis, 
Dwight Macdonald, Irving Howe, Clement Greenbreg.’ These are 
likewise not given a fair hearing. Instead, the Bauers quote what they 
consider a summary of the position of the critics by one of their leading 
adversaries, Daniel Bell, sprinkle a few lines from MacDonald, Lowen- 
thal and Rosenberg through their text, and then go on their way attack- 
ing a strawman of their own construction. This leads them to such 
grotesque affirmations as that “The theorists of mass society [believe] 
that totalitarianism is the logical extension of industrial society.” Mann- 
heim and Ortega y Gasset are dead, but the Bauers owe an apology 
to the living. 

Let me now turn to the last few pages of the Bauers’ paper in 
which they purport to summarize their critique of the critics. It is hard, 
as I mentioned already, to discuss this critique since the Bauers never 
say whom they have specifically in mind. There are considerable differ- 
ences, moral, political, scientific, between, say, Ortega y Gasset and C. 
Wright Mills, between Ernest van den Haag and Karl Mannheim, 
between T. S. Eliot and Dwight Macdonald, or Hannah Arendt and 
Erich Fromm. The Bauers, however, proceed to throw them all in one 
bag. Moreover, while they document exhaustively every bit of evidence 
they quote from communication research, they give no evidence what- 
soever in support of their charges against the critics; indeed they serve 
up unproven assertions spiced with a liberal dose of innuendo, vide 
their misuse of psychoanalytic terminology to uncover the “real” 
motives of the critics. Let me now take up their main assertions seriatim. 

(1) “The theorists of mass society are elitists.” That some of them 
are, there can hardly be any doubt. That all of them are is demonstrably 
untrue. The Bauers fail to consider the fact, recently illuminated by 
William Kornhauser,* that while some theorists of mass society do 
indeed fear that it destroys the status claims and the prerogatives of 


*The Organizational Weapon, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1952. 
*The Politics of Mass Society, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1959. 
°The Power Elite, Oxford University Press, New York, 1956. 


°For samples of their work see Mass Culture ed. by Bernard Rosenberg and 
David Manning White, The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1957. This book also has 
excellent bibliographies. 


"See ibid. Also, Q. D. Leavis, Fiction and the Reading Public, Chatto and 
Windus, London 1932, and T. S. Eliot, Notes Toward a Definition of Culture, 
Faber and Faber, London, 1948. 


*Kornhauser, of. cit. 
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traditional elites, others argue from a precisely opposite point of view. 
These critics aver that mass societies destroy the “public,” i.e., those 
meaningful intermediary groups which mediate between the primary 
family unit and the nation-state. They claim that by dissolving those 
proximate units which cushion and envelop the individual and hence 
make possible a meaningful participation in public affair, mass society 
destroys the very possibility of a democratic, pluralistic polity. This, 
in essence, is the point of view of, among many others, Erich Fromm, 
C. Wright Mills, Seymour Lipset, Philip Selznick; that is, of some of the 
major contemporary critics of mass society. How do they fit into the 
Bauers elitist amalgam? 

(2) “The theorists of mass society are intellectuals.” Yes, and so 
are most other theorists, one would imagine. 

(3) “Adverse criticism of the existing society serves to give the 
critic and his fellows additional status by drawing a sharp line between 
themselves and the less desirable elements of the society.” This is a 
rather novel idea; up till now it has been a common assumption among 
social scientists that high status is achieved by those who conform to the 
guiding norms of a society rather than by those who deviate from them. 
Many critics of mass society are conservatives or liberals and their 
status may indeed be quite high, though I see no evidence that it is 
derived from their specific type of criticism. But in as far as the critic 
is a radical it is to be presumed that in general his status in the society 
at large is not as high as that of the defenders of the status quo. 

(4) “The theorists of mass society are opposed to the Protestant 
Ethic.” Somehow the Bauers seem to imply that it is a heinous offense 
to be opposed to the Protestant Ethic; but, apart from this, what do 
they really have in mind? I have pondered over their pages and the 
best I can make out is that they want to convey that the critics deplore 
loneliness, alienation, anomie, the lack of participation, and relate this 
to their analysis of modern industrial society. How the Bauers manage 
to equate all this with the Protestant Ethic remains a mystery. I can 
only conclude that they seem unable to distinguish between individual- 
ism and social alienation. Their lack of conceptual clarity again has 
played them tricks. 

(5) “The theory of mass society is a theory [approving] social 
control from above.” Again, whom do the Bauers have in mind? Do 
Fromm, Lipset, Selznick, Kornhauser want to control society from 
above? Or are they not rather democrats who believe that there is an 
urgent need for greater participation from below in a pluralistic social 
structure? Are Mills or Mrs. Leavis sceptical “toward spontaneous. . . 
process originating from below?” Ernest van den Haag, perhaps the 
leading critic of mass culture among social scientists, happens to be an 
old-fashioned nineteenth-century liberal who wants as much laissez- 
faire and as little state interference as possible; his mentor, I presume, is 
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Frederick Hayek. Bernard Rosenberg and Erich Fromm are democratic 
socialists whose major concern is with the maximization of individual 
autonomy. Dwight MacDonald considers himself a “conservative 
anarchist.” Of whom, then, are the Bauers talking? 

I could continue this listing of dubious assertions, but, frankly, I 
have little taste for it. Let me instead take up some substantive issues. 

I consider a mass society, following Kornhauser’s definition, one 
in which there is a tendency for “the aggregate of individuals [to be] 
related to one another only by way of their relation to a common 
authority, especially the state. That is, individuals are not directly 
related to one another in a variety of independent groups. A population 
in this condition is not insulated in any way from the ruling group, 
nor yet from elements within itself.”® Moreover, the absence of autono- 
mous groups through which individuals may unite to express their 
political interests and desires leaves the population in an atomized 
situation and fosters social alienation. Whether American society 
exhibits features of such a state of affairs, and to which extent, is clearly 
an empirical question. There is no space here to list detailed evidence 
—and the Bauers unfortunately failed to mention such evidence — so 
let me just as an illustration refer the authors to two studies of politics 
in the Boston area: Bruner and Korchin’s well-known investigation of 
James Curley’s amazing hold on a depoliticized Boston population owing 
to the social support he and his machine provided, and that was other- 
wise lacking,’® and the more recent voting study of politics in Boston, 
The Alienated Voter by Murray B. Levin.** Levin concludes that Bos- 
tonians exhibit “a state of mind characterized by feelings of distrust 
of politicians and the political process, and a belief that the individual 
voter is not part of the process, i.e., that he is an alien in the political 
world.” I consider this process of alienation from the political world, 
the eclipse of meaningful groups intermediary between the state and 
the citizen, a most serious danger to democratic process. If this be elitism 
let the Bauers make the most of it. 

Mass culture is the cultural correlate of mass society. It emerges 
with the rise of industrialization and urbanization, the loosening of 
traditional bonds, and the traditional monopoly of culture on the part 
of the upper classes. It is distinguished from Folk Culture and from 
High Culture by its standardized mass production, marketability and 
parasitic dependence on other forms of art and culture. It embodies 
a sharp cleavage between the consumer (the audience) and the pro- 


*Ibid., p. 32. 


* Jerome S. Bruner and Sheldon Korchin, “The Boss and the Vote”, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, X, No. 1 (Spring 1946), 1-23. 


™ Murray B. Levin, The Alienated Voter, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New 
York, 1960. 
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ducer. The latter exploits and manipulates the former. These charac- 
teristics radically distinguish mass culture from other cultural forms. 
While most past cultures have been the expression of relatively homo- 
geneous communities, mass culture emerges when community, that is 
groups of individuals linked to each other by concrete values and inter- 
ests, is eroded. Mass culture, in turn, further undermines community. 
“When we speak of ‘communications’ in a [mass] society,” wrote Stuart 
Hall recently, “we have to think less of how we speak to one another, 
and more of how other people speak at us.”’” 

All this may appear to the Bauers so much generalization. The fact 
is, however, that there exists a considerable amount of evidence to this 
effect. Let them reread Robert K. Merton’s Mass Persuasion.’* Let them 
read some community studies on suburbia, Crestwood Heights,* for 
example, or The Organization Man.’* Why not have a look at Maurice 
Stein’s The Eclipse of Community,’® or Vidich and Bensman’s Small 
Town and Mass Society," or Hoggart’s brilliant study of the erosion of 
traditional British working class culture by the mass media, The Uses of 
Literacy.** Most of these books, by the way, are informed by the authors’ 
humanistic concern for the quality of life which the mass media help 
to destroy among the common people. No élitists they. 

I have no quarrel with most of the findings which are so ably, but 
also so selectively, reported by the Bauers. I only believe that most of 
them are of no relevance to a problem which, to me at least, is para- 
mount: the problem of the quality of life in mass society, (There are, 
of course, empirical studies of this problem. The Bauers, however, do 
not quote them. In addition to the books just mentioned see Identity 
and Anxiety ed. by Stein, Vidich and White) .*® It is hardly helpful to 
me if the authors assure me solemnly that most exposure to the mass 
media take place in a social context and not in isolation, I rather 
expected that. I am, however, concerned with what Riesman calls the 
“lonely crowd,” that is the loneliness of people who are not hermits but 


"In Out of Apathy ed. by E. P. Thompson, Stevens & Sons, London, 1960, 
p. 86. 


* Mass Persuasion, Harper and Bros., New York, 1946. 


* John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley, Crestwood 
Heights, Basic Books, New York, 1956. 


* William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Anchor Books, Garden 
City, N.Y., 1957. 

* Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of Community, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1960. 

* Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1958. 

* Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy, Chatto and Windus, London, 1958. 


* The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1960. 
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rather so highly atuned to the need to adjust to the responses of others, 
that they lose the ability to be themselves, the ability to act autonomously. 
I cannot be impressed if I am shown that people in the suburbs have a 
great deal of social relations with a great many people, because I am 
concerned with the character, the meaning, and the intensity of their 
relations rather than with the number of their contacts. (In some cases, 
because of their understandingly great eagerness to buttress their position, 
the Bauers distort the very studies they quote. Thus Goldhamer and 
Marshall reported that they had found no increase in psychosis rates; 
the Bauers change this into “mental disorders” so that it would appear 
as if Goldhamer and Marshall include the neuroses — but this they do 
not! There seems quite general agreement among competent observers 
that the last few decades have witnessed an increase in the neuroses 
and the character disorders) . 

The authors consider that the empirical researchers they quote are 
somehow “closer to reality” than, say, literary people. Which “reality” 
are they talking about? With due respect to Professor Lazarsfeld I cannot 
help but feel that the Wasteland or the novels of Kafka get, to say the 
least, a bit closer to some “reality” than much of the work of the Bureau 
of Social Research. Moreover, are the reports about middle class neu- 
roses or about drug addiction less close to reality than the findings here 
reported? And now a word about the moral issues raised: 

Rejection of mass culture implies to me concern for the cultural 
deprivation suffered by ordinary men and women, not a rejection of 
the masses. It implies revulsion from that cynical manipulation of people 
which was so starkly revealed in the various TV scandals. It implies, 
to quote from a recent article by David Riesman and Michael Maccoby 
that, “when a man is being over-manipulated to the point where his 
very existence has become unreal, he cannot be ‘made’ human by more 
and better manipulation from the ‘right’ direction, by mere bombardment 
with pressures and appeals. It is this very habit of ignoring the human 
qualities of men in order to get them to run smoothly that has caused 
much of our trouble.”*° 

Let us be clear about this: who has contempt for the masses? Those 
who devise ever more refined instruments to manipulate human beings 
consciously or subconsciously so that they be made to buy more deodor- 
ants, laxatives, cold tablets or athlete’s foot remedies, or those who think 
that such efforts violate human dignity; those who rig the show or those 
who expose the rigging? Those who ingeniously exploit guilt feelings, 
fears, anxieties, loneliness, and tension, or those who think that this is 
contemptible? Those who debase the popular taste and pretend that 
“this is what the slobs want,” or those who fight for the maintenance 
of high cultural standards? 








® David Riesman and Michael Maccoby, “The American Crisis” Commentary, 
29, No. 6 (June 1960) 461-472. 
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Dwight Macdonald reminded us that “The March Hare explained 
to Alice that ‘I like what I get’ is not the same thing as ‘I get what I 
like;’ but March Hares have never been welcome on Madison Avenue.’’*! 
I submit that Lewis Carrol was considerably “closer to reality” than the 
Bauers. They believe in an Alice in Wonderland fantasy world where 
sturdy, individualistic, Protestant Americans happily celebrate their 
togetherness around the TV set or actively participate in community 
life on golf courses or around barbecues. Let them take a second look, 
perhaps they will discover the suburban housewife frantically trying to 
drown her anxieties with Milltown or cocktails; the fear-ridden lower 
class mothers narcotizing themselves by vicarious participation in the 
melodrama of daytime serials; and the boys “growing up absurd”** in 
a world which seems to them without purpose and honor; the beat, the 
angry, the juvenile delinquents striving for kicks so as to make life 
meaningful be it only for a short moment of intoxication. The Bauers 
believe that such substitute gratification may, on balance, be quite bene- 
ficial; William Blake writing long before Freud knew better: “Unacted 
desire breeds pestilence.” 

The Bauers, I submit, have succumbed to the data they have 
handled so carefully. They have constructed a pseudo-reality. Let them 
take a few days off from their academic routines and rove around their 
city; let them talk to students or to corner boys, to the old men and 
women in the back wards of nursing homes; let them visit mental hos- 
pitals, let them interview a few psychiatrists about their patients; per- 
haps they will then come closer to social reality. 


*™ Dwight Macdonald, “Masscult and Midcult”, Partisan Review, 27, No. 2 
(Spring 1960), 203-233. 


* Cf. Paul Goodman, “Growing Up Absurd”, Dissent, VII, No. 2 (Spring 
1960), 121-136. 
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III. Counter-Comment 
Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer 


The comments of Parsons and White we will refer to only briefly. 
In some instances they strike us as valuable extensions, corrections, or 
needed amplifications of many points with which we have dealt. More 
importantly, the reader will have noticed, our own work has served as 
a springboard for interesting additional contributions of their own. 

We would like to talk mostly about Coser’s comments. Readers often 
wonder what lies behind heated academic debate. Sometimes there is 
no more, as in this instance, than an honest difference of opinion between 
people who on other grounds find each other quite compatible. We are 
both admirers of Professor Coser’s work and have had the opportunity 
to discuss with him — with less heat in our voices than in our typewriters 
— his reaction to our essay. 

On one major point, he is probably correct. We have in all likelihood 
given an inadequate description of the point of view of the critics of 
mass society. This is no accident, however. We despaired of the task 
because, as Coser points out, the position is not an entirely coherent one. 
We chose, therefore, to “construct a model,” i.e., to state a coherent 
position, or actually to adopt Bell’s formulation, which we felt represents 
the “hard core” of the position of the critics. The fact that Bell is a 
“critic of the critics” does not seem to us to be in point. That he and we 
have stereotyped the position of the critics, however, is worth talking 
about. As we have already suggested, we saw no alternative. If qualifica- 
tions were introduced to take care of the idiosyncracies of each of the 
critics there would have remained nothing to talk about. Undoubtedly, 
the readers themselves will feel in a position to judge whether the pic- 
ture presented is one which is familiar to them. 

On some points, however, we do think that Coser has not been 
fair to us. It is amusing to find ourselves accused in his closing paragraph 
of being ivory tower types who ought to have closer contact with the 
realities of the world. One of us (R.B.) feels a little flattered. The other 
(A.B.) is a little piqued at being told she should visit a mental hospital, 
having in one fell swoop within the span of a few months visited 10 of 
the 12 mental hospitals (including the back wards) in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. She is active in at least six state and community com- 
mittees dealing with mental and social problems. Her first job out of 
college was to interview venereal disease patients to find out where they 
acquired the disease and to whom they might have transmitted it. The 
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male of the family has an equally disreputable background: His first job 
was as a bootblack and cleaner of cuspidors. It is with reluctance that 
we must reject the accolade of being ivory tower types. 

Did we say that we liked the Protestant ethic? Or that there was 
something wrong with disliking it? Personally we hate it. All we said 
about the critics is that they were striking out at it, without knowing so. 
Our general position is that a man ought on the average to know which 
horse he is beating. 

On rereading our reference to the Goldhammer and Marshall study, 
it seems that our treatment might lead to the interpretation that their 
work dealt with “mental diseases” rather than with the more limited 
category of psychoses. We did not so intend. However, we stick to our 
main point. The Goldhammer and Marshall study presents the only 
data on any type of mental disease which we regard as adequate trend 
data and they found no increase in at least one type of mental disease — 
psychoses. We cannot accept the popular, but not universally accepted, 
notion that there has been an increase in neuroses. 

Our reasons are spelled out in the text on.page III-3. The thrust 
of our argument is that there are numerous sources of upward bias in 
virtually all trend statistics on indices of mental disease. This conclusion 
was forced on A.B. by a number of years of working directly with mental 
health statistics. 

As we said, there are times when Coser is not fair to us. Thus, he 
ridicules us for saying as though we had discovered something that: “The 
theorists of mass society are intellectuals.” He must really have been 
angry with us at this point because he missed the fact that our intention 
in making this statement was to indicate that they react to the sanctions 
of that sub-group in our society which we call “intellectuals.” It is in 
this context that we said that they were rewarded for criticizing the 
existing society. Coser is irrelevant, therefore, when he says — as though 
he is disagreeing with us—“. . . up till now it has been a common 
assumption among social scientists that high status is achieved by those 
who conform to the guiding norms of a society rather than by those 
who deviate from them.” Quite obviously we agree with the assumption; 
but, as Coser himself notes, we said the theorists of mass society are 
intellectuals and they follow the guidelines of the intellectual community 
within which they seek status and not the guidelines of the community 
at large. By the very same logic, we anticipated that our own attack on 
the critics would invoke on us censure from at least some segments of 
the intellectual community. Coser’s reaction does not invalidate our 
prediction. 


*One exception may exist, but it scarcely reflects poorly on our society. It is 
conceivable that superior medical care for infants may permit a higher proportion 
of mentally retarded children to survive and thereby increase the incidence of 
mental retardation. 
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Most of Coser’s darts are aimed at Section III. Please note that we 
referred to this section as “an impressionistic effort.” We made no pre- 
tense and had no hope that this impressionistic part of our over-all 
essay would be immune to criticism. This was a deliberate attempt to 
stick our necks out. In this we have apparently succeeded. 

By the way, we are intrigued with Coser’s lament for the destruction 
of British working class culture by the mass media. Since he is so gen- 
erous in sharing bibliographies with us, we suggest for him an interesting 
reference on the state of the British working class a century ago: K. Marx. 
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In the Journal of Social Issues number on “New Pathways from 
the Mental Hospital” (Vol. XVI, 2, 1960) two references were inad- 
vertently omitted. 


In the article on “Rehabilitation as a Sociocultural Process” pages 


5-7: 


Anita L. Mishlera nd Victor Guiness, “Rehabilitation on a Mental 
Hospital Ward: A Process of Socialization.” Unpublished paper prepared 
for the Rehabilitation Project, Massachusetts Mental Health Center, 
October 1959, 36 pp. 


In the article on “The Day Hospital: A Case Study” pages 18-19: 


Nancy Waxler, “Attitudes and Characteristics of Day Patients” 
unpublished paper prepared for the Rehabilitation Project, Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center, August 1959, 21 pp. 

Henry Wechsler and David Landy, Issue Editors. 
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